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{| Epmunp KINZzINGER, who is now head of the Art Department at 
Baylor University, was born in Baden, Germany, in 1888. After 
studying at the academies of Munich and Stuttgart, he continued his 
work in Paris. Later he conducted the Hans Hofmann School in 
Munich, untiJ the restless conditions in Europe caused him to come 
to the United States in 1935. His work has been shown in one-man 
exhibitions at London, Paris, and Chicago. Mexican People is from 
the 1940-1941 circuit of prints by the Lone Star Printmakers, as are 
all the prints illustrating Carl Zigrosser’s article, “Prints in Texas,” 
except Perry Nichols’ Excited Horses, which is from a previous 
circuit. 


{| Lon TinKLeE teaches French at Southern Methodist University. 
He spent the tense summer months of 1938—just before Munich— 
in Paris, and was able to observe first-hand the fateful unrest of the 
French people. Mr. Tinkle’s observations on Parisian daily life 
appeared in the Autumn, 1938 issue of the Southwest Review under 
the title “Parisian Summer—1938.” 


{| “A Letter from England” was sent by a cultivated Englishwoman 
to an American friend, and is presented by the editors of the Review 
for its unusual dual quality of personal and national reaction to the 
English crisis, expressed with what must be termed emotional lucidity. 
The writer is Miss Catherine Francis of Oxford; the recipient, Mr. 
Clarence Mallinson of Dallas. 


{| JosepH A. Branpt, who has been chosen to succeed W. B. Bizzell 
as president of the University of Oklahoma, founded the university’s 
press, which has won wide acclaim for its program of regional pub- 
lishing, described in Mr. Brandt’s article, “A Pioneering Regional 
Press.” After his graduation from the university in 1921, Mr. Brandt 
studied at Oxford, where he was a Rhodes Scholar. He left newspaper 
work in 1928 to return to the University of Oklahoma as director of 
the press, and held that position until 1938, when he became director 
of the Prir 2ton University Press. He will take over his new office 
next August 1. 


{| Hantev Lone, a graduate of Harvard, taught English at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, from 1910 to 1929, when he 
moved to Santa Fe. In 1933 he organized Writers’ Editions, a co- 
operative publishing venture. He is known throughout the Southwest 
as both poet and critic. His published works include Poems (1920), 
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Notes for a New Mythology (1926), Atlantides (1933), Walt Whit- 
man and the Springs of Courage (1938). Mr. Long is now at work 
on a book describing the pifion country, which will be published next 
summer by Duell, Sloan and Pearce as a volume in the American 
Folkways series, under the general editorship of Erskine Caldwell. 

In years past Mr. Long has contributed several poems to the 
Review, as well as an article on decentralization in publishing. “Print- 
ing in the Southwest” was presented by Mr. Long, in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, at the recent biennial meeting of the Southwestern 
Library Association in Albuquerque. 


{| Cart ZiGcRossER, the eminent critic of the graphic arts, was born 
in Indianapolis and received his education at Columbia University, 
where he studied science and literature. He was connected with the 
Keppel Galleries until after the World War, when he took charge of 
the Weyhe Gallery. His books include Fine Prints, Old and New and 
Six Centuries of Fine Prints, both published in 1937. “Prints in 
Texas” is a chapter from Mr. Zigrosser’s forthcoming book on 
American prints. A further chapter on prints in the Southwest will 
be published in the next issue of the Review. 


§] Warp Lockwoop, Otis Dozier, Perry NicHoits, Don Brown, 
Jerry BywatTers, and Reveau Bassett are all members of the Lone 
Star Printmakers. 


{| StaNLEY VEsTAL has not rested long after the recent publication 
of his new book, King of the Fur Traders: The Deeds and Deviltry 
of Pierre Esprit Radisson. He is already at work on two new volumes : 
a life of Buffalo Bill, in which “The Duel With Yellow Hand” will 
form a chapter, and a book about the short grass region, in the 
American Folkways series to which Haniel Long is also contributing. 


| Joun Cuapman’s historical sketch of “San Angela by the River” 
is the second and concluding part of his study of Fort Concho, pub- 
lished in the April, 1940 issue of the Review. 


{| Bryant Morey FRENCH lives in Iowa City, Iowa. 


J. W. Witson was born in Navasota, Texas, twenty years ago, 
and still lives there. He has worked in the bank in his home town and 
for three years has been sports editor of the Navasota Examiner, but 
says he would like to devote all his time to writing fiction. 


{| Frep SHaw teaches advanced composition in the English depart- 
ment of New Mexico State College. 


{| Ottver W. Evans is a teaching fellow in English at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


{| Rosert ApcEerR Law teaches Shakespeare at the University of 
Texas. Mr. Law edited the Review from 1916, shortly after its incep- 
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tion, until 1924, when it was moved to Dallas and its name was 
changed from the Texas Review to the Southwest Review. He has 
contributed several articles since that time. 


{| CLaupE Simpson, a graduate of Southern Methodist University, 
teaches English at Harvard. His article on Thomas Wolfe’s The Web 
and the Rock appeared in the April, 1940 number of the Review. 


{| Joun Lee Brooks teaches English at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, and is particularly interested in the folklore of the South and 
Southwest. 


|] Wayne ANDERSON of Dallas is studying English in the graduate 
school at Southern Methodist University. 


{| Henry Nasu Situ, after three years of study at Harvard, where 
he received the doctor’s degree last summer, has rejoined the English 
staff at Southern Methodist University, and is again active as an editor 
of the Review. 


| H. A. Trexcer, an authority on the history of the Confederacy, 
teaches at Southern Methodist University. 
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France’s Undeclared 


Civil War 


By Lon Tinkle 


HE FALL OF FRANCE was more than the collapse of a 
nation ; it was the death, or present oblivion, of a philosophy 
—almost a religion. For France, in the symbolic sense, was a 
possession of the entire Western world, a spiritual geography 
whose axis ran straight through the hearts of millions of believers 
as widely separated in space from the mother-soil as Oslo and 
Buenos Aires. It is one of the tragic elements in France’s failure 
that these cultists who thought their isolation from her was merely 
one of space found that it was also an isolation of time. France, 
the arch mythology of the urbanite of our time, was dead, or at 
least moribund, several years before the calamity of June, 1940. 
Paris, the heart of that ideal of a free and enlightened civiliza- 
tion toward which our aspirations gravitated, Paris, the traditional 
second homeland of every man, was not even fought for in the 
summer of 1940; she had already been a theater of civil war for 
at least five years, and last June she was vanquished by French 
fascists as much as by German Nazis. And Paris still symbolizes, 
in its German occupation, a gigantic civil war, present in miniature 
at the time of Laval’s sell-out to Mussolini in 1935 and as dra- 
matically evident when half the French press was eulogizing 
Franco, (René Benjamin and Henri Massis, two major French 
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2 FRANCES UNDECLARED CIVIL WAR 
critics, were united in drooling about his “purity,” somewhat in 
the manner of the young Emma Bovary writing school exercises 
about the saints.) No gunfire accompanied the surrender of Paris 
in the civil war on a world scale in the Dream City last summer. 
By that time superior guns and, more importantly, a rival mythol- 
ogy had already triumphed over the world-myth of Paris. 


What was the nature of that triumph? What was the nature of 
that civil war? Pending further statement, let it be summarized 
as follows: A collective faith, even a bad one, had demonstrated 
that a pagan, exquisite but individual culture had lived as long 
as it could in the contemporary world: once it had jelled into a 
static mold, its belief centered in the past instead of in the future. 

It is not our purpose here to follow the factual course of the 
war that led to the Bordeaux capitulation. The military defeat 
and debacle seem to have a sufficient explanation in the technical 
superiority and efficiency of the German war-machine. Only the 
disclosures of time will reveal the role that actual betrayal and 
treason played in the astoundingly swift triumph of the Panzer 
divisions. The testimony of Ambassador Cudahy seems to have 
vindicated Leopold. But behind the guns and planes and tanks and 
their virtuosic synthesizing there lay an organized human impulse, 
collective and unified in a manner that only men possessed by a 
common faith in the future can achieve. The miracle—if indeed it 
was that—of the Nazi motorized army’s technical supremacy is 
matched by the miraculous psychology that could induce a man to 
risk the perils of parachuting down into enemy territory or of 
flying in almost solid air formation. Has anyone meditated enough 
on such a man’s frame of mind? And on how his mind took that 
“set”? 

The real mystery in the French defeat, however, is the one 
which will be examined here: How can one understand the lack 
of foresight—perhaps more properly the lack of will to resist or 
to prepare—that petrified the French and the British, after the 
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lessons of Czechoslovakia and Poland, even after the eight months 
of respite following their declarations of war? And after that 
failure of the military mind, how can one understand why the 
French politicians allowed the same erroneous mentality to dictate 
surrender at Bordeaux instead of adherence to Winston Churchill’s 
offer of federation with a joint parliament? 

It is now an established fact that both governments on the 
Allied side were well informed of the degree and expertness of 
German rearmament. The bellicose intractability of Hitler was 
visible to the blindest appeaser after the Munich Pact of 1938. 
Long before the advent of Hitler, certain French writers were 
alert to a curious Germanic strain of romanticism even in Strese- 
mann, a lurking urge to conquer and regiment—and re-create— 
the whole world. Ignorance of German intentions or preparations 
cannot be alleged in extenuation. Whatever one may think of 
Nevile Henderson, the fact remains that France at least had in 
Berlin one of her ablest ambassadors ; in his reports M. Francois- 
Poncet showed himself vividly aware of the situation. German 
exiles of unimpeachable responsibility were informing the whole 
world of what was happening in their former homeland, and in 
1936 Thomas Mann made an internationally publicized statement, 
solemn and considered and earnest, that Hitler’s purpose was 
indisputably one of war at the earliest opportunity. Mein Kampf 
seems not to have been translated into French until 1938. But 
this blueprint of the future did not take on its tragic and prophetic 
actuality until the Allies “let down” Czechoslovakia (and Lit- 
vinov) in 1938. After this rejection of Russia’s offer to work 
with the bourgeois democracies, Stalin’s choice to ally himself 
with Hitler was inevitable, and the Nazi opportunity had come. 
Even when this opportunity was seized, why did the Allies still 
fail to prepare adequately? Did they even know they were aban- 
doning collective security, when they issued to Benes their ulti- 
matum in regard to Czechoslovakia? 

Well, it is possible to say that in this age of undeclared war, 
France was in a state of undeclared civil war. And Hitler knew it. 
The equation of that civil war is banal: the reactionaries versus 
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the liberals. The formula is, of course, too simple; but recall that 
it had a lively and unmistakable meaning in our own recent elec- 
trifying presidential campaign—a meaning obscured and unexplo- 
sive only because of the European situation. The dynamite is still 
there. 

In the summer of 1935, on the eve of the fateful Italian in- 
vasion of Ethiopia, Léon Blum—later to become head of the 
French Popular Front government—accused Pierre Laval, then 
French premier, of a systematic attempt to establish himself as a 
dictator in France. The accusation was made not by Blum alone, 
of course, but there is a special appropriateness in his attack on 
Laval. Blum, a Socialist, was to lead the liberal element later in a 
short-lived triumph whose brevity was due not so much to the 
imitated New Deal reforms, so gleefully misrepresented of late 
by the Republicans in this country, as to the complications of 
Blum’s attitude toward the war in Spain. That he was right about 
Laval’s intentions is no longer doubted, now that Laval’s secret 
part in defeating the League of Nations’ sanctions against Mus- 
solini in 1935 has been disclosed by Jules Romains. This spiritual 
kinship between Laval, whose shady past is no secret, and Hitler 
and Mussolini serves to emphasize an essential element in the 
nature of the war: the partisans of authority, of a revived feudal- 
ism, and of contempt for the ordinary human being find them- 
selves ranged against the partisans of democracy and faith in 
mankind. For Hitler’s totalitarianism is essentially a feudalistic 
religion, with himself in the supreme place of Chief Lord (some 
would say Pope) and a vassalized hierarchy between him and his 
slaves. 


This essentially feudal nature of the world economic system 
envisaged by Hitler is flatly and incontrovertibly revealed in a 
central passage from the now famous speech of the German 
Minister of Agriculture, Richard Walther Darré, to Nazi officials 
in May, 1940: 


All soil and industrial property of inhabitants of non-German 
origin will be confiscated without exception and distributed pri- 
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marily among the worthy members of the Party and soldiers who 
were accorded honors for bravery in this war. Thus, a new aris- 
tocracy of German masters (Herrenvolk) will be created. This 
aristocracy will have slaves assigned to it, these slaves to be their 
property and to consist of landless, non-German nationals. 


Please do not interpret the word “slaves” as a parable or as a 
rhetorical term; we actually have in mind a modern form of 
medieval slavery which we must and will introduce because we 
urgently need it in order to fulfill our great tasks. These slaves 
will by no means be denied the blessings of illiteracy; higher 
education will, in future, be reserved only for the German popula- 
tion of Europe. 


In defining this military hierarchy, organized as an aristocracy, 
Dr. Darré proceeds to stress the role the slaves shall perform in 
economic work and in military defense. The novelty and innova- 
tions of Hitlerism may be extensive, but the mood is as old as the 
mood, if not the system, usually called feudalistic. 

Laval is not—or was not—the only important leader in the 
re-emergent French feudalism, nor was his regime the unique in- 
stance in the thirties of a growing tendency in French political life 
to turn back the clock. Of those whose names are mentioned most 
often, Weygand and Pétain abhor nonmilitary attitudes of free- 
dom and individualism, and Weygand regards himself as the 
special enemy of communism; Daladier made an about-face from 
earlier liberalism to become a labor-hating dictator ; Flandin, pre- 
mier for a time, was almost as loving toward Hitler as Massis 
toward Franco and Laval toward Mussolini, and now, as Laval’s 
successor in the Vichy government, has a further chance to serve 
the Fuehrer ; Bonnet, foreign affairs minister, seems to have had 
every intention of “selling out” democracy. According to Heinz 
Pol, several powerful fascist-spirited organizations, such as the 
Croix de Feu and Les Cagoulards, were subsidized from without. 
Perhaps half of the press, from the Nazi-subsidized Je Sais Tout 
to the royalist Action Francaise, violently favored some form of 
authoritarianism. 


This seesaw movement from privilege to republicanism has 
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been characteristic of France ever since 1789. After all, this is— 
was—the Third Republic, and empires and monarchies had come 
in between. Why has the situation been so acute since the Treaty 
of Versailles—so acute that France allowed a fatal disunity to 
prepare her collapse? For it was that disunity, that domestic war 
and strife, which enabled Laval to kill the League of Nations by 
treacherously supplying oil to Mussolini in the Ethiopian cam- 
paign. It was the same disunity, the same destructive internal 
combat, that held back aid to Loyalist Spain and thus allowed 
another Nazi-Fascist triumph, the victory of Franco. It was the 
same disunity that caused France to betray its obligation to 
Czechoslovakia. Because of that disunity, labor and capital failed 
to harmonize in an armament program that would have lessened 
Germany’s superiority in war material. Above all, it was upon the 
keyboard of that disunity that Hitler played his devil’s dirge to 
trap the enemy: a tune that made the reactionaries believe he was 
going to save them from the menace of Russia and the great 
unwashed masses. The economics of a contracting capitalist sys- 
tem and the logic of industrial history had almost effected a 
division of the world. Hitler offered himself as Savior not merely 
to his own people, but to the feudal-minded of every country. 
Supreme duplicity! To fight a war in the name both of the “‘have- 
nots” of his own country and of the “haves” of the adversary! 
And all the while to have the bogey man himself, the great Rus- 
sian bear, as his ally! 

But not quite. It needn’t have been so. Suppose the imperialists 
in France and England had listened to Russia’s plea for co- 
operation. Suppose Litvinov had been heeded in the League of 
Nations. Where would Germany and Japan and Italy stand today? 
And so far as that goes, Russia herself? Whereas. . . 


II 


The peculiarly contradictory nature of French culture made 
France a natural theater for this prelude to the European war. 
In no other nation had the heritage of the past been so successfully 
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balanced with the discoveries and innovations of the current 
moment. Ever since the turn of the century France had been a 
symbol of the free life in our time, and yet the weight of tradition 
upon that life, at least in human relations, was as strong as any- 
where else in the Western world. It is a commonplace that this 
freest of peoples was also the one in which the individual most 
completely subordinated himself to the Family. That archetype of 
the tribal system was the dominant social institution in a country 
sought out by freedom-loving expatriates from all over the world. 
The genius of the French people has perhaps been their ability to 
equate opposites, to reconcile differences and to create therefrom 
the freedom of harmony. To be reminded of this achievement, one 
has merely to think of the stock example: the unity in diversity of 
the Place de la Concorde. If you stand in the Place—the vantage- 
point for the most characteristic vista of the capital—you can 
look north toward the Greek Temple of the Madeleine, east toward 
a Gothic cathedral, west toward an Italian arch, south to an 
American-like triumph in steel; and all of that is localized about 
a Roman forum in the center of which rises an Egyptian obelisk. 
The Place de la Concorde is in reality a museum of cosmopolitan- 
ism, of the blended—and yet that is what nine persons out of 
ten regard as the essence of the French mood, a mood unique and 
individual. All of this dissimilar material has been so completely 
assimilated, rather than merely copied, that it adds up to a new 
totality. That aptly named central nerve of Paris was for long a 
symbol of the union and concord ruling in French life despite 
its network of variations. 

But the French spirit was confronted after the World War 
with a conflict which the magic equilibrium could not resolve: 
proletarian revolution versus international capitalism. This con- 
flict was not new, nor was it confined to France; in forms more or 
less similar it was unsettling all the countries of the world, and in 
nations primarily or increasingly industrial the struggle was a 
crucial one. And the proletarian thesis could not be treated as the 
vicious outgrowth of a doctrinaire Russian system aimed at total 
Revolution. The problem involved was as old, in a way, as Pericles, 
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as old as slavery, but in the twentieth century it had matured to 
Gargantuan size under the pressure of the dynamics of society: 
the principles of change and growth. Science in its technical appli- 
cation and education in its extension had, with other forces, pro- 
voked an evolution in the economic structure without a corre- 
sponding evolution in the definition of the rights of man. The 
question was and remains in its essence a moral one; in the polit- 
ical realm it is a form of civil war, of man against man more than 
of nation against nation. 


Ill 


It is to the credit of France that in her undeclared civil war, 
subsidized in part by the dictator countries, she strove valiantly 
to avoid an easy authoritarian solution by the application of the 
military ideal to the whole state. It is to the credit of France that 
when she was brought to her knees she was still fighting for the 
democratic ideal, the equilibrium of unity in diversity. 

It is to the discredit of France that in the presence of an 
inspired and terribly efficient enemy, she was not able to find the 
emotional strength to overcome her fatal paralysis of the will. 

It was France’s disaster that she could not settle her civil war. 
Why? Look back as far as 1935; in that year the sympathy of 
Pierre Laval—who was earlier hailed at home and abroad as the 
strong leader whom France had needed desperately since Clemen- 
ceau—for the feudalistic system of Mussolini became notorious. 
Like the Duce, Laval had in his youth been a Socialist, and his 
apostasy was also a marked parallel. The French were in a position 
to be greatly reassured by the personal exchanges between Laval 
and Mussolini in 1935, and it was rumored that Laval was the one 
European statesman whom the Italian dictator trusted and re- 
spected. The commercial and imperial antagonism between France 
and Britain since the French colonial expansion following the 
World War made the tactics of Laval more than palatable to a 
considerable portion of the French ruling classes. It was France’s 
turn to preserve the “balance of power,” and Laval’s flirtation with 
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Mussolini seemed to be a two-edged sword for keeping Britain in 
her place and for use as a political defense against Hitler’s formal 
denunciation of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Hitler’s pronouncement had come in March, 1935. In 
September of the same year, Mussolini marched into Ethiopia; 
and by May, 1936, his soldiers were in Addis Ababa. Laval’s 
policy had insured Mussolini’s success. He had wrecked the League 
of Nations, offended Britain and given her every reason for 
suspicion and caution, and paved the way for the formation of 
the Rome-Berlin axis in October of that year. Such was the result 
of a “balance of power” foreign policy rather than one of collec- 
tive security. 


What, precisely, had Laval done? Though the degree of his 
collusion with Mussolini cannot yet be determined, that he did co- 
operate with the Duce has been specifically affirmed by Jules Ro- 
mains in his Seven Mysteries of Europe. On October 11, 1935, 
fifty-one nations voted to impose sanctions on Italy after her 
invasion of Ethiopia. Laval, however, refused a clear co-operation 
with Great Britain in enforcing the sanctions; for a time, at least, 
he supplied Mussolini with indispensable supplies of oil without 
notifying the British government of this act. Furthermore, his 
equivocal position prevented the English from applying extreme 
sanctions. The latter would have necessitated the use of French 
Mediterranean ports by the British fleet; the British government 
apparently was never assured of this facility. Either through 
blindness, a mistaken foreign policy, or a calculated wish to see 
Mussolini succeed, M. Laval had been instrumental in weakening 
to the vanishing point the value of the League of Nations as a 
combination for collective security. It is quite probable that he was 
hostile to a form of collaboration in which Russia would be so 
important a partner. 

At any event, after this disgrace of the League of Nations, 
France found a Britain reluctant to co-operate with her several 
months later when Hitler effected his coup de force in the Rhine- 
land. André Siegfried is reported to have observed, after Flandin’s 
failure to persuade Baldwin to joint action in this crisis, that “on 
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March 7, 1936, we lost the next war.” He might well have ad- 
vanced the date to that of Laval’s earlier operations. 

And it is worth noting that in July of this crucial year of 
1936, General Franco began his campaign in Spain. Another re- 
public was about to go under, and it was not the democracies but 
their feared League of Nations partner, Russia, who was to de- 
fend her. 

We do not wish to say that the discord and suspicion that 
existed among the liberal nations who should have been united 
can be blamed upon one man or one country alone. It was in 
France in fact, and not in England, that a trial solution of the 
European problem was intrusted to a decidedly liberal party. For a 
long span, England was ruled by the conservative Baldwin-Cham- 
berlain government, but the strong-arm tactics of Laval were 
presently to be replaced in France by the socialistic Popular Front 
under Léon Blum. The latter had been mercilessly lucid, in his 
paper L’Humanité, in exposing the dictatorial ambitions of Laval, 
and in condemning Laval’s famous Décrets-lois for the dictator- 
like methods they represented. It is a tribute to the French voters 
that they later put in office a man so advanced in ideas as Léon 
Blum, in what was doubtless a mass attempt to correct the previous 
error of having chosen Laval. Under Blum were made the far- 
reaching social adjustments long overdue in France. 

But Blum could not have chosen a more unfortunate time to 
initiate his program of reform. Take, for example, his inaugura- 
tion of the forty-hour week. German munitions factories had 
already overtaken and surpassed the French industry in volume of 
production, and Blum’s estimable attempt at social justice came at 
a moment when German workers were laboring forty-eight hours 
a week, and sometimes more. This, incidentally, is one of the 
bases for the unreasoning accusation that France’s military in- 
adequacy was directly due to the social reforms of the Popular 
Front government. Let us urge our readers who have accepted 
that thesis uncritically to recall that England had enjoyed during 
the same period a totally different and highly conservative govern- 
ment, and had remained equally unprepared. 
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The plight of Spain was a further misfortune in the unhappy 
context of the Blum experiment. By principle and inclination, the 
Popular Front leaders were committed to a defense of the Spanish 
Republic, but the extremely pacifistic temper of the French people 
—treadily understandable after the ordeal of the World War— 
made this aspect of the government’s foreign policy a deplorable 
boomerang. This was perhaps the real reef that shipwrecked the 
Popular Front coalition, just as much as the famous “flight of 
capital” brought on by recalcitrant financiers who resorted to 
their traditional method of opposition, economic sabotage, and to 
the psychological trick of pleading the “loss of confidence on the 
part of responsible business.”’ 

As evidence of the deep-seated French pacifism which forced 
Blum to adopt a policy of nonintervention in Spain, it may be 
instructive to note certain changes in France’s conscription law 
since the Treaty of Versailles. In 1923 French public opinion 
forced Poincaré to reduce the term of military service from three 
years to eighteen months. In 1928 it was further reduced to one 
year. It was not until 1935, when Germany had violated the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles and had reintroduced conscrip- 
tion in the Reich, that the term was again increased—to two years. 


France made her attempt to meet the changing order in Europe 
by changing her own political and economic structure. This evolv- 
ing, flexible system might have been perfectly compatible with the 
necessary collective security which Laval had hindered or pre- 
vented; but the Popular Front government in its predicaments 
revealed that France was indeed already in a state of undeclared 
civil war, and this liberal, leftist, but not extremist, government 
was to be attacked and undermined by reactionaries who promised 
the people what they most wanted: peace. These reactionaries de- 
liberately minimized the outside menace in order to profit from 
the internal chaos. ‘Germany has no interest in western Europe,” 
repeated Bonnet ; “she has designs on southeastern Europe only.” 
Appeasement won out. It seemed to involve less effort, less trouble, 
fewer financial sacrifices. And the failure of the Blum government 
sharpened the driving-wedge of the fascists, who were quick to 
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take advantage of the people’s disappointment. The Popular Front 
had defined a division, rather than achieved a victory. 

The opposition to the Blum government openly and clearly 
revealed the existence in France of a “Fascist International.” 
The alarming extent of highly systematized fascist groups in 
France had been suggested by the unsuccessful Putsch on Febru- 
ary 6, 1934; the bloodshed of that event shocked the French into 
the almost panic-stricken election of the Popular Front govern- 
ment two years later. The blatantly antidemocratic aims of the 
royalist Action Francaise and of Colonel de la Rocque’s Croix de 
Feu organization were known to be an important factor in the 
riots on that night of February 6. But it remained for the scandal 
of another unsuccessful Putsch three years later to disclose the 
actual civil war. In September, 1937, a political group known as 
Les Cagoulards (“the Hooded Ones’’) was apprehended in a plot 
to overthrow the government by armed revolution. Astonishing 
supplies of munitions were discovered in Paris and in the pro- 
vinces, betraying a long and subtle preparation for a general up- 
rising. The connections of this reactionary group were so exten- 
sive in political and military spheres of great prominence, that the 
whole affair was “shushed” in the supposed interest of public 
calm. One of the punishments, however, is noteworthy. General 
Gamelin is reported to have used the occasion for securing the 
removal of his rival, Weygand, to Syria. It is also worth noting 
that the current formula of the Vichy regime—“Travail, Famille, 
Patrie’’—was invented in 1929 by Weygand for Colonel de la 
Rocque’s Croix de Feu, and that this was the Cagoulard motto: 
“Hitler rather than democracy!” 


One other instance bearing on the undeclared civil war in 
France under the Popular Front regime: The Comité des Forges, 
the French iron ore monopoly, was quite naturally opposed to 
Blum’s forty-hour week, his defense of trade-unions, and his 
attempt to apply governmental brakes to the growing strength 
of finance capitalism. The Comité des Forges was a major 
patron of the Croix de Feu. Heinz Pol has estimated that from 
1932 to 1939 Germany must have gained, in its business agree- 
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ment with the Comité des Forges involving an exchange of coal 
for iron, some forty to fifty million tons of French ore. When 
Blum tried to suspend the agreement, the Comité answered by 
threatening to close mines, to lay off tens of thousands of work- 
ers, to provoke a stock-exchange panic. Could the Comité have 
been unaware of what Germany was doing with this vast stock 
of ore? 

Yes, the experimental and indecisive Popular Front coalition 
had clarified the problem in France. It was now perfectly evident 
that one class was determined to subordinate the political inter- 
ests of France to its own selfish economic interests. And at hand, 
ready to be exploited for the purpose, were thriving fascist groups 
thirsty for power, who were finding hope and inspiration in the 
authoritarian success of Germany and Italy. The real enemy was 
still thought to be the Soviet Union, and a peace-hungry nation 
was willing to purchase internal harmony at the price of indiffer- 
ence to the problems of the rest of Europe. Despite the tempera- 
mental and political sympathies of the Popular Front for Republi- 
can Spain, Blum had found it necessary to guarantee domestic 
reforms by devising a policy of nonintervention in Spain. A 
divided France was incapable of any action abroad other than that 
of appeasement—if indeed appeasement can be considered a form 
of action. The appeasers found it very convenient to attach an 
international note of virtue to their activity by identifying it with 
“the struggle against communism.” 

Actually their activity was a return to one of the oldest evils 
of mankind: the settlement of a problem by the invocation of 
authority instead of reason. Such a settlement, of course, is no 
settlement at all; nor can appeasement be regarded as real activity. 
Appeal to authority is indicative, rather, of an incapacity to act, 
a retreat from personal responsibility. 


What was the nature of this incapacity to act? Perhaps the lit- 
erature of the time reveals it most exactly, most clearly. There 
has always been in France a close integration of literature and 
life. Indeed, that nation is the pre-eminent one where, as Julian 
Benda has said, the littérateur is the popular hero-type. A recent 
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article in the New York Times by Professor Charles Cestre of the 
Sorbonne states blandly that “all Frenchmen are intelligent.” It 
is certainly true that they have a respect for the “intellectual” that 
is exceptional. A young Frenchman queried about his future will 
declare, “I’m going into writing,” much as a young American will 
say, “I’m going into medicine.” The traditional inclination of the 
French writer toward politics is evident in a dozen careers—those 
of Voltaire, Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Hugo, Zola, at 
random—and continues in our own day. André Gide’s conversion 
—brief as it was—to communism was a major political echo a 
few years back; Aragon was an editor of the communistic Ce 
Soir; Jules Romains has recently reported his own signifi- 
cant role. Jean Giraudoux, author of the Lunt-Fontanne hit, 
Amphitryon 38, was commandeered for the control of censorship 
during the war, following a career in the Foreign Ministry like 
that of Paul Morand. And a former ambassador to the United 
States was a poet whom many French critics would rank above 
Paul Valéry as the great French poet of our time: Paul Claudel. 
These and many other French writers of the day knew what was 
happening in France and abroad. One, whose name I shall refrain 
from mentioning, told me in 1938 that France had no real obliga- 
tion to Czechoslovakia, since that country had become a Russian- 
subsidized hotbed of communism, hostile to the spirit of the true 
France. It was plain in the summer of 1938 that official France 
was preparing the people for the Munich deal. 


Why did so many good and estimable Frenchmen at that time 
betray a fatal confusion as to who was their real enemy? Pri- 
marily, it seems, because the propertied classes were not willing 
to face the problem of economic reorganization, the solution of 
which would have necessitated the creation of a new order, still 
under the democratic system; instead, they listened to Hitler’s 
siren-song, which held out the example of a rapid and ruthless 
solution of the problem and the promise of suppressing the forces 
of revolt. Reactionaries who were learning from the Hitler tech- 
nique fell easy prey to Fifth-Column propaganda; and it is not 
to be wondered at that the conservative mind found itself stam- 
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peded into a fear of revolution, a fear upon which unscrupulous 
politicians could capitalize with sovereign ease. How else explain 
the long toleration of the unspeakable Georges Bonnet? A great 
cry for unity throbbed in the surcharged air, and an easy scape- 
goat was at hand. Who had divided France, the number one civili- 
zation of the century? Clearly, the Popular Front government, 
that animator of “class hatred,” with its New Deal reforms and 
its legend (as the reactionaries called it) of the Two Hundred 
Families. How perilously familiar is this argument to American 
ears! 

To this panic-stricken mentality it seemed unexceptionable for 
the Comité des Forges to sell 40 per cent of France’s iron export 
to an illegally rearming Germany, but criminal for any statesman 
to insist upon the need of economic reform. When the events in 
Poland finally made co-operation with labor indispensable, it was 
too late. Labor had no enthusiasm for the war and must itself 
share the blame for a criminal obtuseness. But the initial error 
was on the part of the ruling classes into whose custody the orderly 
development of progress is consigned in a democracy. 

Their frame of mind, a retreat into feudal authoritarianism, 
was violently exposed and attacked in the best French writing of 
the period. The feudal attitude was widely prevalent just after the 
Treaty of Versailles, but the colonial successes of France and the 
expansion of the empire were able to postpone the inevitable socio- 
political conflict for a time. There was even for a while in the 
twenties an illusory harmony and stabilization that gave a glow 
to French supremacy and allowed the nation to bask in the com- 
fortable sun of complacency—a complacency which was, alas, one 
of the characteristic traits of the French mood of that decade. 


Indeed, the degree of smug cynicism pictured in French litera- 
ture since Proust is astonishing. Let the reader look at Main Street 
and Gide’s Counterfeiters as two satirical pictures of contempo- 
rary society, and let him draw his own conclusions. I mention those 
two books advisedly : each has been translated into the other lan- 
guage, and each portrays scenes that foreign readers—more often 
than natives—regard as typical of the native society. Or let Main 
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Street be compared with other translated French works—not all 
of them about Paris, either: anything of Montherlant, Louis 
Aragon, Proust, Roger Martin du Gard (winner of the Nobel 
Prize), Drieu la Rochelle, Colette, Jules Romains. These writers 
knew that something was wrong, and some of their works will 
remain as monumental achievements in the psychological analysis 
of a disintegrating society. 

But beside this lucidity and clairvoyance, there existed the 
more influential body of writing, or at least of thinking, which 
orchestrated into a symphonic lotus-song the national melody of 
France’s traditional role as the custodian of culture. Too often 
that word had no relation to the growing concept of culture as a 
dynamic adaptation to a specific environment; it was a defense 
of the flower that accrues to leisure; a defense of tradition, of the 
authority of the past—and a French variant of the genteel tradi- 
tion at bay. See Henry Bordeaux. Herr Abetz arranged a German 
visit for this perfect example of the French Academician and as 
late as 1939 Bordeaux was writing enthusiastically in the standard 
Revue des Deux-Mondes about what he had seen in the Reich. 


The dangers inherent in this sort of writing became obvious 
in a literary career like that of the major novelist, Georges Du- 
hamel, whose Pasquier Chronicle has been translated into English. 
Duhamel is a fair example of the immutable literariness of one 
aspect of the French mind. While German intellectuals were pre- 
occupied in either creating or denouncing—as in the case of 
Thomas Mann—a growing national mythology, Duhamel was, 
rather typically of the French Academician, busy defending 
French culture against its fancied enemy: America. (The defense, 
according to a published note of a French intellectual of more 
solid worth, got Duhamel into the Academy.) In 1930 Duhamel 
published a famous best-seller, whose English translation is en- 
titled America: The Menace. Prophetic error! 

This is not an isolated example of the attitude. On the con- 
trary, it is worth examining as a symbol of an interesting phe- 
nomenon, that myth of Paris which drew the floating artistic pop- 
ulation of the world to Literary Bohemia after the World War. 
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Duhamel was one of many fostering that myth dear to every 
sojourner in Montparnasse. But, without wishing to join the now 
fashionable renunciation of the myth—as in Malcolm Cowley’s 
Exile’s Return or the pronouncements of the painter Thomas Hart 
Benton—one can admit the myth was in need of rejuvenation 
and had evolved to a stage of contemplation and receptivity, 
divorced from the seed of creation. The philosophy behind the 
myth of Paris was no longer rooted in reality and had become a 
pot-plant, rather than a tree of life. That philosophy was not total 
enough to cover the new economic problem, and a changing dyna- 
mics of culture required its revision. It was used by many as a 
means of escape, rather than as a source of creative inspiration. 
As Thomas Hart Benton says, it had grown abstract and was 
divorced from the French economic environment, and its nostalgia 
for the past made it ignore the incipient civil war of the present. 


IV 


Perplexed French opinion divided, and sought a solution on 
one hand by returning to the past—as in the case of Maurras and 
the Royalist Action Frangaise—and on the other hand by proceed- 
ing to needed experiments, as in the case of the Popular Front. 
Here was a wonderful opportunity for evolutionary democracy to 
evolve a new synthesis in settling a crisis. But instead of synthesis, 
there was division. The crisis was too great, and its peaceful 
settlement might have required a moral revolution, just as the 
military solution now is working a social revolution in every 
country concerned. In so crucial a change, the formula of “‘pre- 
serve and discover” was to be travestied in another form by the 
reactionaries, “preserve and appease.” 

This was a perfectly normal wish in the conservative leaders. 
It must be noticed again that while a machine civilization was 
stratifying the world horizontally—separating those at the top 
from those in between and those at the bottom—instead of ver- 
tically in terms of national boundaries, the industrialists and 
their bankers were becoming as internationally kin as was the 
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working class. It seems that Hitler was shocked when the carte 
blanche given him, by innuendo at least, at the formulation of the 
Munich Pact was revoked on his invasion of Poland. Why should 
French and British capitalists with heavy investments in Germany 
want to endanger their investment? In truth, they didn’t; and it 
was only a public attitude at last determined for action (“‘J/ faut en 
finir’’) that finally forced a showdown. 

In a way, the appeasers had become the victims of their own 
propaganda. The best formula the reactionaries had found in pre- 
serving the status quo was the appeal of patriotism. To prevent 
international activity on the labor front, national boundaries were 
stressed and Frenchmen of the working class were taught to think 
of themselves in national terms first of all. This trick was for 
a time the most powerful preservative for keeping the ruling classes 
undisturbed. But that minority group was under no illusion itself 
as to its international relation with the ruling classes of other 
countries. One has merely to think of the long duration of prestige 
and power of the Cliveden set in England. Once again the reac- 
tionaries had taken a leaf from the pages of the dictators. A sense 
of outraged nationalism had been a wonderful solvent in creating 
unity in the German revival and in Italian fascism. 


But as appeasement progressed, or continued, the people in 
France and England finally perceived that the unity to which they 
were asked to conform was not total. Mr. Chamberlain was forced 
to forego his loyalty to his German holdings, and the Comité des 
Forges had to declare war, after some delay, on its best customer. 
The cynicism of the manipulators of mass emotion proved not 
quite farsighted enough. 

The force of aroused public opinion was especially great in 
France, where, despite the extreme pro-fascist leanings of many 
men high in the councils of the state, the appeal of patriotism 
touched very deep impulses in the popular mind. French culture, 
on all levels save that of the most completely nonmoral interna- 
tional economic intrigue, was furiously nationalistic, even jingo- 
istic. In the past ten years, it has hardly been possible to read 
French magazines or newspapers without finding soon or late 
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enquétes on the state or meaning of French culture, as though 
that culture had so crystallized into perfection that one of the 
major functions of its exponents was to interpret it to the outside 
world. “The French are like this,” said one; ‘‘the French are like 
that,” said another. This was an element of the French myth: the 
French knew what they were like. But this unity really no longer 
existed, and the variations were more important than the dated 
common denominator. Furthermore, this attitude of contempla- 
tion and definition of a static quality was to become a hindrance 
to evolution and progress when the contemplation became an 
unconscious defense against the pushing and rival claims of other 
cultures. The necessity of learning from collective effort in Russia, 
from emotional yearning in Germany, from youthful optimism 
in America, was too often deflected by asserting the superiority 
of the past. But it was as impossible to be merely national in cul- 
tural aspirations as it was to be so economically. The cultural 
reactionaries who defined the Frenchman, implicitly at least, as 
the civilizing missionary to the rest of the world had their political 
parallel in Mussolini. Above all, they were affirming a culture 
based on nineteenth century individualism and divorced from the 
changing economic structure of the twentieth century. André 
Malraux and others brilliantly exposed this anomaly, and stressed 
the emphasis on group activity in the world of today. But such 
writers were in a sense the Popular Front of Thought. They of- 
fered,. unsuccessfully, a sense of responsibility instead of a con- 
tinued individualistic erudition in pleasure. 


The economically untenable position of this myth was revealed 
when the world-wide depression of the thirties decimated the ranks 
of its international adherents. The Literary Bohemia of Mont- 
parnasse was almost depopulated when the cosmopolitan devotees 
of freedom from social pressure had to face the palpable fact of 
economic pressure, of economic survival. Far more important 
and significant, of course, was the conditioning of the French 
attitude toward the myth. For it was a fact that this way of life, 
this definition of freedom, was in need of revision. But again in 
this sphere, the panic-minded conservatives arose to legislate abso- 
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lutes in a world that was in a constant state of becoming. Yes, 
even here, there was a kind of feudalism—that is, a reassertion 
of the authority of the past. In no other country could the defec- 
tion of the intellectuals have had so resounding a social effect. 


So the values, the religion, of this socially revolutionary epoch 
championed by the ruling classes were static and reactionary, con- 
templative in a day of action. Rimbaud at the end of the nineteenth 
century had pondered the problem in society’s divorce of dream 
from action. After the World War a new synthesis of the two 
was found in Russia and Germany and Italy. It was forced upon 
them. And now France, for survival, finds the necessity of that 
synthesis forced upon her. Those of us who love her, and who 
now chastise her with a lover’s despair in his beloved’s imperfec- 
tion, suffer at the cruelty of her lesson. 


Suffer, and—let us hope—learn. We must not be lulled into 
complacent inaction by our reactionaries and we must not fail in 
our obligation—decreed by Jefferson—of continually redefining 
our myth, our notion of democracy. In America it is necessary 
that we face the same social problem which France failed to solve, 
and it must be solved in terms of the values we live by. Let us 
formulate our solution, our fusion of dream and action, before 
the dictators supply us with one that has the partial merit but also 
the supreme evil of being only half-true. The simplest lesson we 
have to learn from the tragic experience of France would seem 
to be the necessity of obstinately forcing a definition of our rally- 
ing word, “Americanism,” and of including in that definition our 
now inescapable international context. 











A Letter From England 


Oxford, September 20, 1940. 
Dear Clarence: 


I hope you don’t object too violently to a type-written letter. 
Packing through five air-raids was confusing enough to land me 
here without several of the usual necessities, including my 
fountain-pen. Still, I am here, after an easy journey, and I find 
that fact in itself enough to compensate for a few minor mishaps. 
It is extraordinary to be back in Oxford, where I can go to bed 
each night in the reasonable certainty that I shall not be disturbed 
by bombs, or even by sirens. 

I had intended to spend the whole summer, after I had finished 
examining, doing some kind of a war-job, and generally helping 
on the good work. But when I found that no one wanted educated 
women for temporary jobs, and that I was really quite extraordi- 
narily tired, I leapt at the family’s offer of a house we have on the 
moors, with an old servant of ours to look after it for me. It’s a 
heavenly place—the Lady Chapel of Mount Grace Priory, with 
the ruins of the Old Chapel visible from my bedroom window, and 
the pleasing reputation of being haunted without any of the dis- 
comforts that must be attached to real haunting. There are three- 
quarters of a mile of cart-track and moor path into the village, 
so the whole thing is beautifully quiet, yet you can see everything, 
as the house stands on the very edge of crags which look right 
across the northern part of the Vale of York to the Pennines. 
There were long, long days of perfect weather in which I just 
smelt the heather and gorse, and watched the lights and shadows 
changing on the hills, and, I’m afraid, did nothing for the war 
except cutting-out and sewing for the Red Cross. 

The nights were less peaceful. That place ought to have been 
quite free from German attentions, as it is singularly lacking in 
military objectives, but they called—and left cards—every night. 
Now that I have been thrown across a large bed by four HE 
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bombs which fell a quarter of a mile away, directly opposite and 
below my bedroom window, I feel that I do know a little of what 
the war is like. Then there was the rather too exciting moment 
when a Junker 88 suddenly hedge-hopped over the trees on the 
edge of the hill while we were sitting placidly in the garden. I 
don’t think I have ever moved quite so fast in my life—I can’t 
remember touching ground between the garden and the sitting- 
room. But much the worst time was one horrible half-hour during 
which a Boche bomber with engine-trouble, having reached the 
comparative darkness of our hill-top instead of the embarrassing 
glare of the valley’s searchlights, slowly circled the said hill-top, 
losing height with every round while his engine grew steadily 
worse. We—myself, a friend of my own age, and old Mrs. 
Durham who, at eighty, is a much better worker than a modern 
housemaid of twenty—were sitting downstairs after being roused 
by the sound of bombs dropping too close to be really pleasant. 
My friend and I had to keep up a steady flow of funny stories 
and light chatter so that Mrs. Durham wouldn't realize there was 
anything seriously wrong, and as time went on we began to won- 
der desperately how soon we'd run out of airy conversation. It’s 
very wearing listening with one ear to the deterioration of a 
bomber’s engines while at the same time assuring an old lady that 
she can hear nothing but the RAF—and isn’t it nice to think they 
are up there looking after us!! (I hope the good Lord will forgive 
me for the number of lies I told the old dear about the planes 
above us.) I remember sitting watching my friend and wondering 
how she managed to be so completely calm and unmoved, and 
wishing that I had her bravery. At last, however, a fighter came 
roaring up, and the Hun clambered away, his engines coughing 
and sputtering and choking like an old man with bronchitis—and 
when it was all over, my friend asked me how I contrived to re- 
main so undisturbed! Apparently we had both sat there with our 
tummies turning and our knees like jelly and neither had shown 
a sign of it. It is evidently much easier to conceal cowardice than 
I had thought, which is a comfort. I am no longer disturbed by 
the crump of HE bombs, but I did dislike the thought of a large 
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plane landing in our trees with a load of unexploded bombs! What 
amazes me now is not the damage done by bombs, but the amount 
of damage they don’t do! There is a crater fifty-four feet across 
in my godmother’s garden, and she hasn’t even lost a pane of glass! 


I am not particularly amazed, but [ am impressed, by the 
fantastic courage and calm of ordinary people in air-raids. I got 
out of a bus in a market-town just as the sirens were screaming. 
It was one of those wonderful old country busses where you buy 
your ticket from the driver as you get out. Everyone went on 
stolidly buying tickets, and when we were all out we looked 
round and, seeing no public shelter near at hand, we got into the 
warehouse of an ironmonger’s shop. He went on mongering iron 
and, with what I consider the perfection of politeness, took ab- 
solutely no notice of us, but made way round us as though 
we were so many shop fixtures. When I murmured something 
about our being in the way, he merely remarked that that was all 
right and carried on. The farmers’ wives with their large baskets 
were worried only by the doubt as to whether they would have time 
to finish their shopping. I find there is nothing like a good air- 
raid for making friends of perfect strangers! In a shelter in one 
of the big towns near home, there was an old lady of eighty-five, 
and when some one congratulated her on her coolness, she said, 
“Oh, but I love to hear the sirens go. Everyone in the shelter 
talks to me, and my daughter at home never says a word to me 
all day!” I find that it is really quite interesting to calculate the 
distance and direction and nature of planes during a raid, and to 
guess where the bombs are dropping and which Ack-ack guns 
you can hear. Warnings are now known as “Mona,” and All- 
clears—more affectionately !—as “Clara.” 

I do hope that you are busily making it clear to the people of 
Dallas that we are not in the least panic-stricken by the Blitz- 
krieg. So far as I can discover, the only effect of heavy bombing 
on most people is to make them remarkably cross with the Hun, 
and completely determined that he shall never have a say in the 
government of this country. Lazy people have suddenly become 
energetic and helpful, and money pours into Spitfire funds as 
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fast as knitted things, sweets, cigarettes, and books for the men 
in the forces. We are growing accustomed to the remark, “Sorry 
I’m late—I was held up by an air-raid,” and similar inconveniences 
and all that they imply have become merely everyday nuisances 
on a par with flat tyres and toothache. We worry a lot until 
people who have lost their homes have been properly cared for, 
but fear for one’s own skin seems to have disappeared from 
the ordinary emotions. It is literally true that I know nobody 
whose sole worry is not for other people. The war will have done 
something for us if it shakes us out of our selfishness for a time. 
Surely it is not too much to hope that some of us, at least, will 
never forget Dunkirk, and the fantastically brave and generous 
things that are now being done every day. I fear that when we 
come out of this war on top, I shall be a horribly typical English- 
man—arrogant all the time. 


Do write to me again, and let me know what is happening. I 
was grateful for the cuttings, and I wish you would write and 
tell me what people in your district think about it all. I was 
awfully sorry that you had to leave England when you did. Apart 
from the fact that you left before we were putting out anything 
like our best effort, I feel that it must have been very trying for 
you to leave a country that you have known for so long, and 
people for whom you care. It is always so much worse to be far 
away from trouble than it is to be in it. I’m sure you have been, 
and probably still are, a great deal more worried about us than 
we are about ourselves. You have had no chance to develop our 
very genuine feeling that it is a much happier fate to be killed 
resisting Nazism than to remain alive in subjugation to Nazi 
ways of thinking and acting. The war as a whole has made most of 
us clear up our ideas of what we think admirable and what we find 
despicable and, much as I loathe war, I think that is a gain; we 
have been given the realization that there are some things we 
care about a great deal more than our own lives—and that adds 
incredible depth to one’s enjoyment of living. All the things one 
loves are loved the more intensely and clearly for being in danger. 
If a beautiful night brings the thought, “H’m—nice night for a 
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raid,” at least the morning brings quite often a sense of gratitude 
for merely seeing another morning—and that is a rare pleasure, 
that few of us have had the chance of experiencing! 

Oxford is very full, for we have here a lot of people who 
have lost their homes in London. Colleges are full of children, 
and elderly dons fill their pockets with chestnuts for their amuse- 
ment. The Principal of Lady Margaret Hall goes off cheerfully to 
do a night-shift at the Majestic Cinema, which is full of mothers 
and babies. Otherwise, things look much the same—there are no 
craters to be seen here! People go on with their work as before. 
I shall continue with mine. I have taken over two of Ches’s 
pupils, and I think this should be interesting. I trust that at least 
it will make the old bank-balance look a little less sick! I find 
poverty, even though it is the traditional state for the Young 
Scholar, very limiting in war-time. It is so thwarting to long to 
give handsomely to Red Cross and Fighter Funds and War Sav- 
ings, and be unable to satisfy the longing! Still, I suppose one 
can always go on doing one’s odd bits of work for them, and 
that in the end it counts for something. Perhaps we shall all be 
highly honoured for having to wear ancient clothes—which will be 
some comfort when the Purchase Tax comes on! Thank God, 
women still retain their interest in clothes! 


Yours, 
CATHERINE. 











A Pioneering Regional 
Press 


By Joseph A. Brandt 


ERE you to construct a cultural map of the United 

States, using publishing—exclusive of newspapers— 

as a symbol, you might well become apprehensive for 
our future. The bottleneck of publishing, as you had already 
surmised, is in the East, and almost entirely in New York City; 
but, however optimistic you may happen to be, you are bound to 
become dismayed as you proceed westward. On the Atlantic sea- 
board, as you drop down from Philadelphia, you have the oases 
of Chapel Hill and Durham in North Carolina, and Athens, in 
Georgia; and on the Gulf of Mexico, Baton Rouge, in Louisiana. 
From Athens to Los Angeles, and from New York to Portland, 
Oregon, you can draw two irregular lines which throw into bold 
relief the Tibetan cultural barrens of the United States as a whole. 
Your southern line would travel halfway across the continent 
before stopping at Norman in Oklahoma and Dallas in Texas; it 
would proceed to Albuquerque, New Mexico, and then continue 
without a stop to the Pacific coast. Your northern line, after em- 
bracing Ann Arbor, Chicago, Madison, and Minneapolis, would 
take a long leap to Idaho, and thence to San Francisco. 

There are significant omissions from our map, such as Ameri- 
can Prefaces of the University of Iowa and The Kenyon Review 
of Gambier, Ohio, but on the whole the dearth of publishing 
centers in the country is so great as to constitute a cultural phe- 
nomenon. Book sales would be found to correspond to our map 
in rather striking fashion. The tier of four states—Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas—constituting the Southwest 
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accounts for only 2.71 per cent of all the books sold in the United 
States. The vast area of the Mountain States, embracing eight 
states, buys only 2 per cent of the books sold, while the three 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey buy 41.31 
per cent. The area of which Chicago is the center buys 19.61 per 
cent. 

The general low state of the Humanities could be seen at a 
glance from such a map as we have indicated. Something our 
map could not show, however, is the courageous persistence of 
those directing the cultural outposts that loom up, the vision 
they have of America’s future, the obstinacy they show in the 
face of almost insuperable economic odds. 


The pioneer which led the way is the Southwest Review. In 
July, 1940, the Review ended its first quarter-century, an achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude in the cultural history of our regions. 
To this magazine we owe the first clear definition (and under- 
standing) of regionalism in the United States. Established at 
Austin and moved in 1924 to Dallas, the quarterly might well have 
yielded to the pride which is Texas’ and become purely local in 
scope; but it chose, rather, the broader phase in which Texas is 
such a significant leaven, the Southwest. The period in time during 
which the Review gained its foothold and flourished witnessed the 
demise or consolidation of many of the “quality” magazines, like 
Century, Scribner’s, and Forum. So the achievement of the Review 
becomes all the greater, for not only has it come through twenty- 
five years with its colors flying, but it enters its second quarter- 
century with undimmed enthusiasm. 

The region which the Review serves as a magazine is also the 
one for which the University of Oklahoma Press publishes its 
books. The Press is a youngster compared in age with the South- 
west Review, since it is now only in its thirteenth year. Yet the 
year 1928, when the Press was established, is more or less the 
Year 1 of regional book publishing. The University of North 
Carolina Press had been under way for only a year ; the University 
of Minnesota Press was established a few months after Oklahoma 
began publishing. These are the three oldest regional presses, for 
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the ‘‘old-line” presses like those at Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale, though much older in point of time, are 
“general” in purpose. While the movement to establish newer 
university presses gains momentum each year, even today Okla- 
homa and North Carolina alone adhere to a strictly regional pro- 
gram, although Phelps Soule at the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, Marcus Wilkerson at the Louisiana State University Press, 
and Samuel Farquhar at the University of California Press are 
giving a decidedly regional cast to their lists. 


University presses in this country owed their origin principally 
to the fact that graduate schools required their own outlets for 
scholarly publishing. Their limited purpose also limited their influ- 
ence, until Yale University Press, to the anguish of its more con- 
servative colleagues, experimented with trade publishing, issuing 
each season a number of books that would have an appeal beyond 
purely academic circles. But the heavy weight of the graduate 
schools continued to repress the majority of university presses, 
which were further restricted by the demands of universities that 
faculty scholars either publish or starve. It was at this stage that 
two rebels appeared in scholarly publishing: North Carolina and 
Oklahoma. Oklahoma—and probably North Carolina—did not 
owe its origin to a graduate school, although it offered its facilities 
to that department. The immediate response which these two 
presses received nationally gave proof that not only was regional 
publishing a necessary development, but that conventional scholar- 
ship could not hope forever to remain moribund in its academic 
vacuum. The precedents of Yale and the regional presses brought 
about a gradual change in the character of university publishing— 
a change for the better which is still under way. It is likely that a 
new generation of graduate school deans must come into office, 
however, before we can expect the tremendous economic invest- 
ment which the university presses represent to yield commensurate 
social returns. 

It is to William Bennett Bizzell, president of the University 
of Oklahoma, that the University Press at Norman owes its in- 
spiration. President Bizzell is a booklover of the Edward Newton 
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school, a discriminating collector himself. He had obtained a hand- 
some new library building as the first step in his program, and 
the need for reforming the printing plant and establishing a 
monthly alumni magazine gave him the opportunity to set up a 
university press. At that time I was city editor of the Tulsa Trib- 
une. Late one afternoon as I stepped from the elevator, my arms 
filled with groceries, I met President Bizzell. He had been to the 
newsroom to see me about the new post. We adjourned to the oil 
editor’s office and the president told me of the problems involved 
in the printing plant and of the possibility of publishing books. 
That settled the issue for me. I felt that I was taking a momentous 
step in deciding to leave journalism, but my mind was made up in 
less than five minutes. The informality of our interview was indi- 
cative of the tone of pleasantness that would mark my ten years 
of association at the University with President Bizzell, who, 
through the many trials the University endured in that period, 
never wavered in his support of the Press. 


From the outset, the Press offered enough adventure never to 
be dull even to a man habituated to the chaos of a city newsroom. 
And I suspect that it holds the same fascination today for my 
successor, Savoie Lottinville. The faculty was ready for the Press, 
and their spontaneous support made the early years easier, al- 
though the meager resources available never made the director’s 
seat an easy one. We were fortunate from the beginning in enlist- 
ing alert collaborators. Miss Betty Kirk became the first assistant 
director in 1929, and remained with the Press until her marriage 
three years later. Today she is the Mexico City correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor and the London Times. George 
Milburn, the short story writer, combined proofreading with 
schoolwork, writing a column for the school daily and short stories 
which later found their way into The American Mercury. P. J. 
Conkwright, a young art instructor with a decided affinity for the 
graphic arts, determined to combine research for a master’s de- 
gree with work in the printing plant, and on Milburn’s leaving 
became proofreader and art editor. (Always, we had to combine 
several functions, due to the limited resources of the Press. For 
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the first year I was part of the time my own secretary, proofreader, 
editor of the monthly alumni magazine which was inaugurated 
with the Press, and, for several unhappy weeks, bookkeeper!) 
Mr. Conkwright, combining the talents of typographer and artist, 
contributed the color and distinction which many of our books 
had, while Samuel Crawford, who years before had set the Uni- 
versity’s first catalogue by hand, brought to the printed page as 
production manager a mature skill which was particularly reflected 
in his hobby, good presswork. And when Mr. Crawford died in 
1938, the Press was fortunate in having as his successor a man 
he had trained, Martin Van Buren Endicott. When Miss Kirk 
left the Press in 1932, we succeeded in persuading Savoie Lottin- 
ville, then a reporter on the Oklahoma City Times, to come as 
assistant director, a post which soon was changed to that of busi- 
ness manager. Mr. Lottinville, an alumnus of the University and 
a Phi Beta Kappa, had been a brilliant student of Modern Greats 
at Oxford, where he was a Rhodes Scholar and a boxing blue; and 
at the Press he proved that rare combination, a man having sound 
business instincts and at the same time an adventurous intellect. 
He is now the director of the Press, and already in the short 
period of two and a half years he has vastly extended its regional 
program. 


Adventure presupposes a certain amount of danger and of the 
unexpected. Both were present in the history of the Press, and 
in retrospect probably made the adventure all the more exciting 
and attractive. And certainly Fortune, in the main, was kind. 
Thus it happened, for instance, that Benjamin Albert Botkin, a 
young Harvard scholar, had almost ready-made a “natural” as a 
publishing project. He had hoped that Folk-Say would be a quar- 
terly, but with the advent of the Press he readily assented to the 
plan of making it an annual. Mr. Botkin had come to love the 
Southwest ; he was fascinated with its lore and saw the need for 
preserving its folksayal character as well as the folkloral. In Folk- 
Say Mr. Botkin issued a pronunciamento for the regionalists and 
gave literary form to the thesis the Southwest Review had already 
put into practice. We issued the book in paper covers and printed 
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only 250 copies ; but scarcely had the last form rolled off the press 
when we realized that we had been entirely too modest, and so 
printed another 250 copies. Four years later, after the depression 
had closed many avenues of publication abroad, the literary exiles 
domiciled in Paris were pouring their offerings into the annual. 
At this point Folk-Say met with local censorship. While we sur- 
vived it, both Mr. Botkin and I were of the opinion that, having 
achieved most of our goal, we would stop there. It was the second 
Folk-Say—in many ways the best—which perhaps gave us on 
the campus the feeling of having “arrived,” for Donald Adams 
gave it the front page of the New York Times Book Review, and 
those who hesitate to form an opinion until ultra-respectability 
has confirmed it could now applaud outwardly as well as inwardly. 


More in the tradition of the old-line scholarly presses was 
Howard O. Eaton’s very fine study of The Austrian Philosophy 
of Values. This was the first book for which we wrote a contract, 
and since Mr. Milburn had left the Press to become an author 
and Mr. Conkwright had not yet assumed his post as proofreader, 
I had the duty of editing and proofreading the book. From the 
very outset we had decided to publish as professionally as possible, 
and accordingly had announced a definite publication date. Mr. 
Eaton and I sat up all one night to get the page proofs back to 
Mr. Crawford so that the presses could start in time to produce 
the book on the advertised date. 

Our. early books, like Mr. Botkin’s and Mr. Eaton’s, were 
pioneers in new fields; this factor contributed strongly to our 
survival in the early years. The University of Oklahoma had at 
that time a remarkable group of young faculty people who were 
teeming with ideas. One of these was Duane Roller, now of 
Hunter College but then on the physics faculty. Long concerned 
over the confusion in the terminology of the sciences, he prepared 
what the scholars would call by that deadly word “monograph” 
(which has less sex-appeal than any other word in the argot of 
publishing )—a small but valuable volume which offered a coherent 
terminology for the physical sciences. 

The Southwest is historically Indian land and Spanish land, 
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and it seemed to us that whereas Mr. Bolton in California had 
already begun to rectify the long neglect of the Spanish in the 
United States, the Indian was still, from a scholarly standpoint, 
in the Leatherstocking stage. We felt there was need, vital need, 
for scholars to turn their attention to the Indian as a civilized 
being, rather than as a warrior living for the pleasure of scalping. 
So we projected the series known as the “Civilization of the 
American Indian.”” Again Fortune smiled on us. Alfred Barnaby 
Thomas, another of the brilliant group of scholars flourishing in 
the thirties, was a disciple of Bolton. He had fortunately elected 
both the Spaniard and the Indian for his research, and had just 
completed his significant study of De Anza, the founder of San 
Francisco, and his New Mexican period. 

It was during our preliminary work on the Indian series that 
John Joseph Mathews of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, happened to visit 
us at Norman. He and I had been classmates in the University 
and later saw each other on occasion at Oxford, where both of us 
were again undergraduates. Mr. Mathews is a natural scientist 
and a member of the Osage Indian tribe. He was enthusiastic 
about our project and saw in the life of Major Laban J. Miles, for 
years the beloved Agent of the Osage Tribe, the subject for a 
book which would in many ways epitomize the entire series. While 
Mr. Mathews was at our house, it happened that Major Miles 
died. He bequeathed to Mr. Mathews the carefully done, but fre- 
quently unrevealing, notes which offered a review or summary 
of his life among the Osages. Mr. Mathews then dedicated a year 
to the writing of Wah’Kon-Tah. Because of its literary excellence 
as well as its unsurpassed understanding, this is one of the few 
books dealing with the Indian which may be expected to endure. 

Mr. Mathews’ experience is perhaps the best evidence one 
would want in favor of the regional press, which is near its 
authors and understands their problems. He had always wanted 
to write—as so many of us sneakingly do—and had done some 
clever pieces as an undergraduate for the University of Oklahoma 
Magazine and later for me on The Sooner Magazine. His friends 
—I remember especially Stanley Vestal’s amazement—were 
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frankly dumfounded when I told them we had signed a contract 
with Jo Mathews to do a book. The Indian, they felt, would never 
deliver, much as they wanted him to do so. But when my wife and 
I visited Jo, in the seclusion of the Osage country, we were con- 
vinced. He had taken an abandoned cottage facing Major Miles’ 
farm, some twenty miles from Pawhuska. There, with an army 
cot, a bridge table for his folding typewriter, a gramophone, and 
a coffeepot and a few tins of spaghetti, Mr. Mathews was writing, 
in the midst of the environment he was to describe so vividly, so 
feelingly, in his book. And when we left to drive back to Norman 
that evening, Jo stood in the tall buffalo grass, with the wind 
sighing in the blackjack oak trees behind him, and said: 

“Well, Joe, I'll be in Norman next October. And the manu- 
script will be finished.” 

We at the Press knew our author; and we, as no “foreign” 
publisher might, could create the stimulus for him. On the day 
appointed in the contract, Mr. Mathews drove up to our house. 
The manuscript was finished, even though the last page needed a 
little refurbishing. Then there was our extraordinary delight that 
night in reading the manuscript aloud; we scarcely could believe 
our ears at the beauty of the prose. There followed an amazing 
trip to New York in a Model A Ford coupé—George Milburn, 
Mr. Mathews and I—to talk with Henry Seidel Canby about 
.ubmitting the book for Book-of-the-Month. We found after 
arriving in New York that there was really nothing to talk about, 
since everything was done by mail anyway! But the trip up, 
through the winding Cumberlands, was worth any amount of 
fatigue; for rarely did three people ever disagree so heartily from 
the same point of view as the three of us did; we refought the 
Civil War, the World War, and future wars; and we all parted 
in New York, where George had to see various editors, vowing 
that Mr. Milburn should fulfill his promise to write a saga of 
three men in a Ford. But now radio has claimed George Milburn 
and Mr. Mathews is deep in new books. 

And finally, there came the climax, when the Book-of-the- 
Month Club chose Wah’Kon-Tah as its selection for November, 
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1932. Mathews, his work done, in true Indian fashion had already 
gone on his winter hunt, this time in Colorado; and a long dis- 
tance operator spent some hours pursuing the new author to his 
lair. His book remains to this day the only university press book 
which a popular book club has sent out to its members. And not 
least, as indicative of the trend which the Press was stimulating 
in Oklahoma, in honor of Mr. Mathews Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Ferguson threw open their beautiful home in Tulsa for Okla- 
homa’s first literary tea. 

Grant Foreman of Muskogee offered the Press his /ndian 
Removal; and then began our long and fine association with this 
great writer, a lawyer turned scholar. Though not the stylist that 
Mr. Mathews proved himself to be, Mr. Foreman used sober fact 
with all the dramatic skill of a trial lawyer to move and sway his 
reader. No one can read through Jndian Removal without a feeling 
of shame that the civilization which is ours today was attained, 
so far as the South and Southwest are concerned, at the expense 
of the trusting people of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

The dust storms which palled both the sky and the outlook of 
the Southwest brought, a few years later, another bright climax to 
the adventure of the Press. The small group of scholars like Roller 
and Thomas had been holding seminars in the social sciences, 
when the departmental system of the University failed to admit 
this overdue reform. The group was composed of the younger 
professors, out to test wit and theory against each other; they 
chose Oklahoma as their subject, Oklahoma against the backdrop 
of America. One of the nerve centers of the seminar was Paul B. 
Sears, head of the botany department. The warmth of Paul Sears’ 
personality is contagious; he is a stimulating, intellectual being. 
I have often thought how much richer the stage would have been 
had he elected drama as his forte instead of science; but science 
and we would have been the poorer. Science for Paul Sears is an 
instrument of social good which must be our servant; and we in 
turn must be taught to use that servant. Believing that, he had 
devoted his earlier years to making science lucid to undergraduates. 
Destiny and the man met, fortunately, when the dust storms 
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reached their macabre zenith. Mr. Sears came into the office one 
day and with breathtaking directness asked: “Joe, how would 
you like a book called ‘Deserts on the March’ ?” 


Few scientific books have so captured the public’s imagination 
as did this one; it made publishing history. Smart advertising 
copywriters borrowed the title for double-page spreads in Time, 
and Hendrik Willem van Loon broke a long-standing rule of his 
in order to broadcast to all America an admonition to read Deserts, 
promising ‘‘to eat cactus” if any reader failed to like the book. 
Later, Paul Sears and I visited Van Loon at Old Greenwich, in 
Connecticut. The great historian and the great scientist took each 
other’s measure for a moment, and then Mr. Van Loon asked: 


“Well, Doctor Sears, what do you think of the Ph.D. degree?” 


Mr. Sears’ face opened into a wide smile. “Well, I have one— 
just so I could forget about it.” 


There could be no doubt thereafter that the party would be a 
success. The two men are strikingly alike. For years Mr. Sears 
had been doing pen and ink sketches—but not publishing them. 
Mr. Van Loon, of course, is as famous for his drawings as for 
his prose. Mr. Sears and Mr. Van Loon are both addicts of the 
fiddle—not the violin, they would have you know. Both have an 
amazing ability to utilize time; neither is ever idle for a moment. 
And both have a compassionate love for humanity. 


Although the Book-of-the-Month Club did not take Deserts, 
later it gave Mr. Sears one of its four fellowships. But more 
important, in one magnificent sweep Mr. Sears had succeeded in 
making America conservation-conscious. 


A histoty in such a brief compass as this must of necessity 
be eclectic. We were fortunate, in Oklahoma, in finding authors 
who thought as we did about publishing, who frequently were 
willing to make sacrifices to insure our publishing them. The people 
of Oklahoma, as well as people elsewhere, began to see the value 
of the Press, and see it in a real way that would have been possible 
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only after years of effort had we followed the less useful path of 
restricting our publishing to works of “pure” scholarship. Even 
though its financial support was never adequate, the Press could 
be assured of amazingly spontaneous co-operation in the state as a 
whole. Perhaps most of the books we put out would have been 
published elsewhere had the Press not existed; but it was im- 
portant culturally that they be published from Oklahoma and the 
Southwest. It was a sign of continental “growing-up,” and while 
Europeans were lost in amazement at the University’s quarterly, 
Books Abroad, the American was as apt to feel that at last we had 
begun in the country as a whole to mature intellectually as well as 
economically. 











Printing in the Southwest 


By Haniel Long 


zona, the early printing presses were tiny fires trying to 

stay lighted in the dark winds of violence. In their uncer- 

tain light you can see the first printers, the way you can see people 

moving in black shadows. Except once or twice, that is all you can 
see of them. 


A LL THROUGH the Southwest, from Louisiana to Ari- 


The first printing job in the whole region came from the press 
of Denis Braud of New Orleans, Printer to the King, in 1764. 
It was the tardy announcement of Louis XV that, two years 
before, he had given Louisiana to Spain by a secret treaty. Louis 
XV, like all members of the ruling class then, saw land only 
in terms of what he could get out of it; the people on the land 
went with it just as trees and rivers do. Later Denis Braud printed 
a humble petition asking Louis to take the province back again. 
For the first Spanish governor had proved so unpopular that the 
council of citizens asked him to get out, and he did so. Then Spain 
sent an Irishman, Alexander O’Reilly, with three thousand soldiers 
to discipline Louisiana. O’Reilly executed six of the leading 
citizens, and among those he imprisoned was Denis Braud. Braud 
was in due season released, on his plea that as official printer he 
had had no alternative but to publish the treasonable pamphlet. 
The people had dared to tell the king they were not trees and 
rivers—that was their treason. They thought they had a right to 
be heard regarding the ownership of the land they lived on. 
And so, at the beginning of our story we meet a principle for 
which the press of the Southwest still has to fight. 


In Texas the first printer of record was one Samuel Bangs, 
who sailed from Baltimore for Galveston with the revolutionary 
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expedition of General Mina. In 1817 he printed the proclamation 
of the general against the existing Mexican rule. Bangs was cap- 
tured by the government forces and imprisoned at Saltillo, the 
capital at that time of Texas and Coahuila, and thus his candle 
was snuffed out as soon as lighted. In 1819, at Nacogdoches, two 
Americans issued a sheet called the Texas Republican, but the 
government of Mexico destroyed the printing office and its equip- 
ment two months after it had been set up. The next few years 
American newspapers in Texas came thick and fast—at Brazoria, 
San Felipe de Austin, Monterey, Matamoros, and San Antonio. 
All of them were short-lived, though most of their editors sur- 
vived. 

In New Mexico (so far as I can make out) the first press was 
purchased in Chihuahua by Don Santiago Abreu in 1833, when 
he passed through that town en route to Mexico City as a delegate 
to the Mexican assembly. It reached Santa Fe the following year, 
having traveled by oxcart a distance of six hundred miles. A 
printer named Baca soon came up from Durango. This Baca was 
destined to follow the press from one owner to another for many 
years, as he was the sole printer for a thousand miles. His first 
job was a notice to the Town Council of Santa Fe that Don 
Ramon Abreu, brother of Don Santiago, was embarking in the 
newspaper business with a journal called The Dawn of Liberty, 
published in the interests of Don Antonio Barreiro, candidate for 
re-election as deputy to the Mexican assembly. 


Don Antonio had already submitted to the authorities in 
Mexico a survey of conditions in the northern colony. He had 
declared : “Liberty of the Press, this inestimable good, is the same 
as dead for the Territory because no press exists, nor do news- 
papers circulate to spread abroad that public spirit which is the 
soul of republican liberty. . . . Another obstacle to enlightenment 
no less is the enormous distance at which this place lies, and our 
lack of communication with the interior of the Mexican Republic.” 

The men responsible for these early presses were extraordi- 
nary creatures. It is a pity we know so little about them. The 
enigmatic Padre Martinez was at this time living in Taos. When 
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troops of the United States moved into the region, the young men 
asked him what the new government would be like. His answer 
has become famous—‘A republic is a burro on which lawyers jog 
along better than padres.’ The padre opened a school at Taos 
the same year that saw the founding of The Dawn of Liberty in 
Santa Fe. Apparently he took over the management of this news- 
paper, though the Abreus still owned it. But there were too few 
people who could read to keep a paper going, and the padre dis- 
continued it after the fourth issue. To insure a more robust future 
for newspapers, he proceeded wisely to the task of teaching people 
their ABC’s. Thus it came about that the first book published in 
New Mexico was a speller. 


Padre Martinez’ speller antedated by a year or so the first 
book published in Texas after it became a republic. This was a 
historical document, the ““Evacuation of Texas,” translated from 
General Filiscla’s representation to his government in defense 
of his honor—a volume not without balm for the self-love of 
Texans. 

The first book published in New Orleans preceded these two 
volumes by some sixty years. It was a legal work, the famous 
“Code Noir” for the administration of justice to slaves, regulating 
their discipline and sale. The cultural abyss between the coast and 
the states of the interior was indeed deep; only a few months 
after publication of the “Code Noir,” Antoine Boudousquié, the 
official printer in New Orleans, could bring out a pamphlet which 
actually contained verse, a ““Poéme”’ and “Chanson” by one Julien 
Poydras. 

Arizona’s first book appeared in 1860: Constitution and 
Schedule of the Provisional Government of the Territory of Ari- 
zona. That this should be Arizona’s first volume will surprise no 
one who knows the history of the state and its brave political self- 
consciousness. 

The first book published in what is now Oklahoma comes 
astonishingly early, in 1835; its nature will be no surprise if you 
know your Oklahoma. It was “The Child’s Book,” an illustrated 
pamphlet twenty-four pages long, printed in the Creek language 
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and run off on a press at Union Mission. Samuel A. Worcester, 
an American missionary from New England, had brought this 
press with him from Georgia, where he had first used it among 
the Cherokees. Worcester also issued almanacs for 1836 in the 
Cherokee and Choctaw languages. The first presses of Indian 
Territory could hardly be called candles in a gale. They were 
noticed far and wide; a Paris newspaper, even, hailed and blessed 
them. Circumstances were in their favor; the Cherokee Advocate, 
for instance, founded in 1844, continued with a few interruptions 
until 1907. Other striking examples of continuity in the South- 
west region are the present Times-Picayune of New Orleans, with 
a record of ninety-eight years lacking only two months during 
the Reconstruction period, and the Santa Fe New Mexican, with 
a record, also with interruptions, of ninety-one years. Both these 
newspapers have survived many a hurricane. 


Early presses reflected what was going on in their regions, 
and Padre Martinez’ spelling book is among the only surviving 
evidences of the northern Spaniards’ desire to improve conditions. 
Unfortunately, in the uprising of 1837 the brothers Santiago and 
Ramon Abreu were tortured and killed. Their printing press comes 
into sight again five years later, in the possession of Donaciano 
Vigil. Vigil used it to publish a newspaper called La Verdad (The 
Truth), issued at Santa Fe on Thursdays. An extant issue de- 
scribes depredations by Ute Indians near Chimayo. The Truth did 
not last more than two years, for at the uprising in Mexico against 
Santa Anna the printing equipment passed into the hands of Gov- 
ernor José Chavez, who put out a newspaper called The Country- 
man—and, incidentally, paid for it at state expense. The pros- 
pectus of this paper says of its predecessor: “The Truth died at 
the beginning of May as the result of an acute disorder it con- 
tracted from the strong wind that blew from the south of Mexico 
on the twentieth day of November.” But the acute disorder that 
killed it was really the illiteracy of the surrounding country, a 
factor which had already killed Padre Martinez’ paper, and was 
soon to kill The Countryman itself. In the two issues preserved 
in the Bancroft Library the only article apropos of conditions in 
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New Mexico would seem still to be apropos. It complains of 
governmental waste in maintaining needless offices and employees. 

Before tracing our Chihuahua printing press further, let us 
turn to its pioneer brother in Arizona, now enduring a quiet old 
age in a Tucson museum. It is a Washington hand press, with 
lever. In its youth, after taking a trip around the Horn to the 
Port of Guaymas and thence being hauled north, it found itself in 
1859 in Tubac, a settlement of four hundred Mexicans and 
Papagos, with a sprinkling of Americanos. That year the Salaro 
Mining Company, owners of the press, founded a newspaper, T/ie 
Weekly Arizonian. The early issues of this paper advertise the 
whiskey you could buy in Tubac, and other things you could send 
to Cincinnati for. The news deals with various Apache atrocities, 
two prospectors who died of eating a plant called wild parsnip, 
and a soldier who deserted from Fort Buchanan to turn horse 
thief, and was sentenced to receive fifty lashes with a cowhide 
whip and to be branded with the letter D. 


Arizona at that time was still part of New Mexico, but there 
was already agitation for its recognition as a separate territory. 
The leader in the movement was a twenty-six-year-old Lieutenant 
Mowry, sent out from West Point when Fort Yuma was being 
built. Mowry surrendered his imagination to the Arizona land- 
scape. Maps of the country were his meditation by day and night; 
and, remarkably enough, he envisioned the region as a political 
entity with a human future of its own, not merely as a land where 
mining companies might grow rich, and then depart, leaving it 
even more arid than they had found it. Mowry’s enthusiasm led 
him into conflict with Edward Cross, editor of The Weekly Ari- 
zonian. Cross was against territorial recognition; he thought the 
idea premature and preposterous. There was a duel with Burnside 
rifles at forty paces. A strong wind was blowing across the line 
of fire, however, and both men lived to tell the tale. Mowry was 
ultimately victorious, for he bought the paper and took it to 
Tucson, where he carried on the fight against the mining com- 
panies. Whether Louis XV hands Louisiana over to Spain, or 
whether a mining company squeezes the land dry, it is the same 
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thing; and this brazen indifference of those in power to human 
values and the human future of a region is still our problem. 

The first library in Arizona was a collection of books Samuel 
Colt, inventor of the Colt revolver, dispatched from the west 
coast to his Cerro Colorado mine at Arivaca, for the miners to 
read. A trooper in a small detachment of the California Column 
stationed at the mine came across Prescott’s three-volume story 
of the Mexican conquest, and was amazed that print could mean 
such color, action and entertainment. His name was Edward E. 
Ayer, he was twenty-two years old, and Prescott’s was the first 
book he had ever finished. He finished it three times, and it was to 
influence his life greatly. When he died many years later he left 
the Newbery Library of Chicago a collection of Americana worth 
several million dollars. 

To return to New Mexico, there is reason for following to 
the bitter end the history of the Chihuahua printing press. After 
the Americans moved in, it came promptly to life again. Hovey 
and Davies bought it in 1847 to issue a four-page newspaper, 
The Santa Fe Republican. The first readers of this paper were 
advised that its columns would be devoted to “science, agriculture, 
the earliest news from the United States and the general move- 
ment of the army.” The paper also boasted a motto, “We die but 
never surrender.” The Southwest seems to breed rhetorical flour- 
ishes. Whether the editors died or surrendered we do not know, 
but the paper soon did both, ceasing to follow the movement of 
the army the next year. We then lose sight of the printing press 
until 1869, when the Maxwell Land Grant Cattle Company at 
Cimarron was using it to print The Cimarron News and Press. 
On Saturday nights the cowboys from Elizabethtown, Cimarron 
and Red River were accustomed to do as they pleased in Cimar- 
ron. They made people dance by shooting at their feet, and in- 
vented practical jokes which perhaps were amusing, but certainly 
were objectionable. After one particularly noisy week-end, their 
employers, in an editorial in the company paper, took them to 
task for their conduct. The following Saturday night the cowboys, 
who could dish out trouble for others but could not take even a 
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rebuke themselves, broke into the office of the News, chopped up 
the press, and threw the pieces into the Cimarron River. Their 
drunken deed ended the life of a press that had never known 
anything approaching peace, but only civil strife, international 
strife, and the endless strife against ignorance. 


One circumstance had peculiar interest for me in the prepara- 
tion of this article. Of the volumes and journals I consulted in 
my research, all but two had been published in the Southwest. 
These two were The Book in America by Hellmut Lehmann- 
Haupt, and Printing in the Americas by John C. Oswald—gen- 
eral works on printing. Both volumes had appeared within three 
years; since the publication, for example, of Mrs. Grant Fore- 
man’s Oklahoma Imprints, which I take to be the first thorough 
history of printing in any part of the Southwest, and which was 
issued from a regional press, that of the University of Oklahoma. 

And so we find ourselves in a quite different world from that 
of pioneer days. The Southwest is no longer a section off to itself. 
The church already in residence has profited greatly by freedom 
from its former isolation. Other churches have moved in, some of 
them with high ideals of social responsibility. The public school 
and the public library have moved in, and so have the state uni- 
versities, which have within ten years begun to establish presses. 
The problems of the region in regard to poverty, health and 
illiteracy, erosion and weather, business in general, politics and 
culture, have in no way changed. But the social agencies to attack 
these problems are now here, and are daily growing stronger to 
undertake this adventure. These problems are all aspects of the 
human problem in general, and our future depends, I think, on 
how we fare with them all, rather than with any single group 
of them. 

Here in the Southwest the vigorous pioneering we associate 
with the early newspapers is now a characteristic of the regional 
presses. As a national movement these presses are born of the 
ever-increasing concern and love of Americans for whatever part 
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of the country they live in. This concern, this love, cannot be 
entirely assuaged by the books of New York publishers, who feel 
that it is too uncertain in its implications, and that the financial 
risks are too great. The regional reader is often in search of 
personal and particular scientific or literary approaches. 


Thus the regional publisher is evidence that we are taking 
publishing back into our own hands to the extent of making sure 
we get certain books we are after. The regional publisher is an 
auxiliary to New York; he guides and electrifies the long-range 
effort to get these books. The Oklahoma Press, which dates from 
1928, has issued nineteen titles in a series called the “Civilization 
of the American Indian.” One of these books, John J. Mathews’ 
Wah’Kon-Tah, a spiritual history of the Osage nation, was a 
selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. Thus a topic primarily 
of regional interest contained in itself matter of national interest. 
Professor Paul B. Sears’ volume on erosion and dust storms, 
Deserts on the March, likewise became a best-seller. These books 
are exceptions to the rule; the logic of the situation is that books 
regionally issued go to regional readers. Thus, for example, 
Marion Smith’s revealing analysis of rural education in Louisiana 
is a pamphlet published by the Louisiana State University Press 
for the Rural Sociological Society of America. Professor Roger 
W. Shugg’s account of the origins of class struggle in Louisiana 
is of primary concern to the readers of that state, who are pecu- 
liarly qualified to read what is written between the lines. The value 
of all these books is so enormous that one marvels at our good 
fortune in possessing state presses to publish them. The Louisiana 
Press, but nine years old, has put out a list of sixty or seventy 
books I should think important; and besides, it publishes eight 
reviews. Books Abroad, the only journal in America of its type, 
has been published by the Oklahoma Press ever since its foun- 
dation. 

Americans want their regions interpreted. They want hard 
facts about them, as well as works which reflect their atmosphere 
and history. And the presses give them the fruit of university 
scholarship and research. To all of which the New York publisher 
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pays sharp and friendly attention. We have in Santa Fe a co- 
operative group of writers who publish their books under the im- 
print of Writers’ Editions. An Eastern publisher who visited us 
lately asked us to be sure to keep him on our mailing list. He said 
he always bought our books and was enthusiastic over ventures 
such as ours. ‘‘For the reason,” he explained, “that you have faith 
in books we would be scared to venture a dollar on. And if one of 
these books of yours starts selling, reaches say fifteen hundred 
copies, we will have faith in it too and promptly take it over.” 
This amounts only to saying: “If you publish a book we should 
have published, please give it back to us.’”’ And why not? To a 
regional press the test of a book must never be the chance that it 
may sell; otherwise regionalism and New Yorkism are too much 
alike. If ever Writers’ Editions inadvertently published a Gone 
With the Wind, it would ruin us. We give our services volun- 
tarily and should indeed need to call out for help if we should 
have to wrap and mail books by the ten thousand. Like the univer- 
sity presses, we are content to publish for an élite of one kind or 
other, and we, too, perform at times the miracle of making a 
profit on small editions. We meet the conditions of the open 
market as regards the price of books. None of the presses I speak 
of goes in for fancy printing or fancy prices. But I have recently 
seen Narratives of the Coronado Expedition by Dr. George P. 
Hammond and Dr. Agapito Rey, and I am happy that a book so 
beautifully made comes from the New Mexico Press. Our 
Writers’ Editions books, too, often receive awards from the 
Society of Graphic Arts. 


The less overhead a regional press carries, the better are its 
chances of surviving. In plain language, a mail-order business 
eliminates the 40 to 56 per cent which ordinarily goes to our 
friends the book-dealers. It would be wrong to think that writers 
begrudge the book-dealers their percentage, for they do not. Book 
selling is an honorable and important business, and there can never 
be enough bookstores. But somehow and somewhere things are 
not right today. Take the costs of a book sold for $2.50. One whole 
dollar goes to the bookstore for selling it. Nearly all the remaining 
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dollar and a half goes to the publisher for his legitimate expenses 
of typography, binding, sales and advertising, and in the end the 
writer gets only ten or fifteen cents. He has furnished work and 
profit to others, but unless he is a best-seller he has only furnished 
himself a headache. 

It is well that the meek are to inherit the earth. For the 
regional press today is in the same plight as were the first news- 
papers. Sometimes its radiance is protected by the friendly hand 
of a legislature, and so cannot go out. At other times the legis- 
lative hand itself douses it. The press must also confront a modern 
indifference analogous to the complete illiteracy of early days. 
This indifference is complex ; it is the endless menace of all pub- 
lishing. In part it comes from the competition the book habit has 
to face: the movie habit, and the strong attraction of a new out- 
door world filled with cars, planes and other things until lately 
unheard of. It comes also from people’s reluctance to pay two, 
three or four dollars for a book; but most of all it reflects a wide- 
spread inability to pay even two, three or four cents for a book. 
Although ours is the richest country in the world, a full half of 
our families subsist on less than $97 a month. In the Southwest 
poverty is even more drastic, and is eloquent in the book statistics. 
Publishers are reluctant to disclose their sales totals, but ten years 
ago figures indicated that of our yearly book production the six 
Southwestern states bought fewer books by a long shot than any 
one of the boroughs of New York City. Louisiana bought one- 
third of one per cent of the national total and New Mexico one- 
seventh of one per cent. This limit of purchasing power in the 
Southwest concerns all business, not merely the book business; 
but much more it concerns the feeling heart. If we incline to 
worry over the future of our country as a democracy, here we 
have good ground for worry. 


Certain kinds of books require endless encouragement, and 
cannot, it seems, be assured of it through the centralization of 
the publishing industry. I refer to literary criticism, poetry, and 
the aphorism. If people wish these forms to flourish, they might 
wisely do something about it. It is easy to dismiss them as of 
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limited appeal; but if we do not salvage expression of purely 
personal nature, we may be losing the best honey of the hive. 
Consider the most fragile of them all, the aphorism, which covers 
everything from the pensée to the wisecrack. We should be the 
poorer, for example, if the University of Pennsylvania Press had 
not published the epigrams of that acid clergyman, the late W. L. 
Sullivan. At least I should not willingly be deprived of some of 
his remarks, such as: “There is one thing a dictator must never 
do, he must not make himself ridiculous. He may only make his 
country ridiculous.” Or again, of love, “The back of Love is 
broken by the absence of burdens. In these days the immortal 
pair should be called Cupid and Psychosis.” 

I cannot imagine that any regional press would say no to a 
really fine book of verse, literary criticism, or aphorisms, espe- 
cially if they are regional or by hocus-pocus can be made to appear 
so. I can tell you of one event that seems to me significant. In our 
co-operative publishing group in Santa Fe we have seventeen 
members, most of whom publish through New York, and many 
of us write verse. From the profits of lectures and from a self- 
imposed tax on personal profits, we have accumulated a modest 
editorial fund, which we plan to revolve. Last autumn our poet 
members chose a poetry manuscript to endorse and make a book 
of, through the revolving fund. It was a manuscript by a poet of 
our own region, the talented young Franciscan painter-priest of 
Pefia Blanca, Fray Angelico Chavez. The pleasure we take in the 
incident is partly that of older brothers in a craft helping a de- 
serving junior. But it comes, too, from the happy chance that we, 
who are newcomers in an ancient region, might thus serve a youth 
sprung from the hereditary blood, and so testify to deep and 
genuine interracial friendship and appreciation. 


We cannot bring our better future before the time at which 
it is ready to come. Nor can we keep the bitter memories of the 
past from vanishing, for no future brightness can atone for the 
human sufferings of the past. We stand between past and future; 
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this moment only is in our hands. Let us understand our moment 
as fully as we can, by looking at what is about us and remember- 
ing from what it comes, and by looking into the deep heart within 
us, the home of love and of light, to see what it is preparing, 
that we may assist it. 

I have described a provincial episode in the long and remark- 
able history of printing. Just as nearly all the Southwest is cut 
off from the rest of the country and given different weather con- 
ditions by not being in the path of the cyclonic storms that come 
roaring from the MacKenzie basin and pass out over the Atlantic 
via New England—so also are we different by reason of our 
contact with the folkways of other races, with the Negro, the 
Indian, the Spaniard, the Frenchman, and with the Southern or 
cavalier tradition of our own race, which is grandly different 
from the industrial and non-agrarian tradition of the East. It is a 
great strength to us if we can respond to these psychic forces and 
perceive that they, too, are rightful features of human life, con- 
tributing to the praise, the beauty, and the worship of the mar- 
velous world. 


We have seen in our time the light of the printed word leap 
into vast shapeless fires that are like insane thoughts; instead of 
dispelling darkness, they make it only the more horrible. We have 
seen whole nations dash out the light of those living words which 
give life a serene radiance. And we are asking a great gift of our 
books. We beg them to render us a fair and recognizable picture 
of the things we already know in some degree; yet it is not 
enough. We beg them to remind us above all of something we 
may have forgotten since childhood, something that has to do with 
happiness—and we cannot name it, but we know that without it 
life is ashes. There seems a veil over childhood after one has left 
it. It is apart and separate. Does all childhood go off together— 
or is it something that goes on separately, near us and within 
reach, part of that invisible which often appears to us like a 
guardian angel? I do not know, and yet in childhood a Presence 
lives of which we need reminders. We want these reminders to 
come out of our own regions, our own people. We want our 
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writers to bring us to life with the warmth of their hands, to 
bring to life also the very places we live—our mountains and our 
plains, our own local inescapable problems and the hope and 
despair they mean. All of it must be brought to life, by the mirac- 
ulous hands of poets and sociologists, of chroniclers and planners. 
It will require time, patience, understanding. But when we get it, 
it will be an ecstasy, like smouldering pine needles being blown 
upon—especially after twice or thrice they fail to catch fire, and 
then finally do so. And in this way the heart will frustrate what 
would petrify it, what would leave us unprolific, self-inclosed, 
mutually repellent, and disunited. We depend on the writers to 
picture forth for us, so we can catch their gleam, new susceptibili- 
ties to touch, new understandings of intimacy, new senses and 
aptitudes bred out of a welcoming attitude toward life. Otherwise 
we do petrify. Our life, yours and mine, everyone’s, manifests 
itself solely through the thoughts and actions of individuals. 
Writers are our mouthpieces, and culture can be preserved only 
by continuing to create it anew, wherever we live, and day after 
day. 





Prints in Texas 


By Carl Zigrosser 


I 


HE MOMENT you step into Texas you have the sense of 
vast potentiality. It is the place where individual fortunes can 
still be made. It is the place where anything may happen. Its 
psychology is that of the frontier—frontiers not only geographical 
but social, financial, and cultural. In spite of its glamorous history 
under six flags, Texas is still a young country. Therein lies its 
power and charm: it is robust and vast and bumptious. It is gigan- 
tic: in its Constitution there is the provision that it may at any 
time break up into five separate states. It is dynamic, as Walter 
Prescott Webb has said, because it is the vortex of three cultures 
—the Southern, the Mexican, and the Western. It is so Gar- 
gantuan and in such a state of flux that it simply cannot be 
pigeonholed. Even Alfred E. Mann, speaking with the voice of a 
Chamber of Commerce, senses this: “Texas is not treeless, Texas 
is not mountainless, Texas is not educationless, Texas is not 
prosaic, Texas is not what one-half of the people say it is. How 
can they say it is true when they have not seen it adequately ?” 
How, then, to give the flavor of Texas? All one can do is to 
gather a few characteristic sampies from here and there. Over- 
heard on the Texas Rocket, streamline train: A man looking at 
the menu pointed and said to his companion, “There is a word 
I bet you can’t pronounce.” “No, I can’t.” “It is pronounced table 
d’hdéte.”’ Whereupon his companion said, “You must have been to 
France or to New Orleans.”’ Then there was Joe Miller, whom 
I met on a bus going out to the Houston Museum of Fine Arts. 
I had asked if he could tell me where the museum was. Indeed he 
could. He had a son who was very interested in painting and 
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drawing, and who also had a mechanical gift. He himself was an 
oil man, had made and lost several fortunes, hoped to make an- 
other strike, in fact was wildcatting somewhere at that very time. 
When he was a boy in Missouri he and his pal Fred Hibbard 
would gather clay on the river bank and model animals with it. 
Fred had later become a famous sculptor and had made many 
public monuments. Joe Miller had dabbled in oil. “You know, 
clay has something to do with oil as well as sculpture—clay and 
shale, you know.” 

Tales told about the oil millionaires. They were really good 
people at heart; they had merely acquired riches far faster than 
they had acquired taste and culture. They wanted to do the right 
thing, if they only knew what the right thing was. If the mark 
of culture was to have a “breakfast room,” they would install a 
breakfast room. Or bathrooms. They would put in half a dozen 
of them, if need be, all with different colored tiles, and throw in 
a few “powder rooms” on the side. A paradise for plumbers and 
interior decorators. 


Fragments of letters from three artists. “I haven’t much to 
say for myself. Am only a cotton farmer’s wife, was born and 
grew up on the farm. Have lived all my life there, with the excep- 
tion of two winters spent in San Antonio where I studied art for 
two terms of four months each, drawing from life. We also had 
a two weeks’ course in design. I used only pencil, charcoal, and 
conté crayon. Then from that foundation I worked alone, here 
on the farm, drawing our horses, cows, etc.’’ From another artist: 
“We recently spent three days on the ranch (in La Salle County) 
where our friends were planning for a round-up. It was like mid- 
summer here, at 104 degrees each day, but at night a very fragrant 
spicy breeze came in from the Gulf. The delicate mesquite in 
bright green was a beautiful sight, along with orange oleander 
blossoms and other strange flowering bushes of the brush country, 
cactus almost in bloom. And rattlers coming out in the cool of 
the day.” From still another artist: “I was raised on a cotton farm 
in the West Texas cattle country, and have worked with cotton in 
various ways. Up until my health gave way last October, was con- 
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nected with Cotton Exporters for the past thirteen years in the 
clerical end of the work. So I feel that I know some of the prob- 
lems from different angles, and at all times my heart goes out to 
the ones who produce the cotton, as their standard of living is 
very low in 95 per cent of the cases. Of course the Cotton Belt, 
as it is known, covers so much of the South, that you will find all 
sorts of conditions, from the person who works his crop with one 
mule or horse to the one who works several hundred acres with 
his mechanized equipment, from the one-horse tenant to the plan- 
tation with hundreds of tenants or sharecroppers, as they are 
generally known. But my idea of the farmer is one who has great 
faith in the earth, but not always in men, as they have been ‘city- 
slicked,’ as they term it, so many times that they are not always 
trusting. They have bitter tragic lives in many instances, and many 
disappointments due to the hazards of their lot, but they all, 100 
per cent, never lose faith in Deity, which is their greatest asset. 
As a class they never have much material wealth, neither do they 
expect much.” 

Whatever the Texans undertake, they carry out to the finish. 
They are strenuous and live life up to the hilt. No middle of the 
road for them. There is a Bible Belt that is pious and puritanical 
in the extreme. But there are also free and uninhibited circles 
where sex is not sin, but a pleasant sport like dancing and tennis. 
Distances mean nothing—one hundred and fifty miles each way 
for half an hour’s swim. Society in certain sections is accounted 
the fastest in the South; if you have money, no questions asked, 
and your daughter can make her debut. There they drink to get 
drunk. And there are Navajo blanket parties now and then. 


There is no large middle class, and comparatively little distinc- 
tion between city people and country people. There are many 
people who have no margin whatsoever for luxuries. Relatively 
few are wealthy; and even these—especially on the ranches—may 
be rich in possessions rather than in money. Consequently the 
bookshops lament that there is little so-called culture in Texas. But 
there is much of youthful pomp and circumstance, conventions 
and gatherings of various associations from Trail Drivers to Bus 
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Drivers to Oil Men, state holidays, dressing up in uniforms, 
parades, pretty girls in tights or shorts as drum majors. Lavish 
and open-handed hospitality. Professional optimism of business 
on the up and up. Boost, don’t knock—nobody likes a knocker. 
Smile or get fired. Overheard in a cafeteria: An old man said to 
a waitress, ‘““What’s the matter with all you girls today? You look 
as if you were mad at the boss or didn’t have a friend in the world. 
I can’t enjoy my food when I see people frowning.” I looked at 
the man to see if he was joking, but he was serious. The waitress 
did not take it as a joke either. She explained very earnestly, ““Oh, 
no, I was not mad, I was just working hard; please remember I 
was not mad.” 

There is a tradition of violence in Texas; the people are tough 
customers when aroused—mobs and mob violence. The average 
homicide rate from 1933 to 1937, says J. H. Plenn (quoting the 
University of Texas Bureau of Municipal Research), was three 
times that of the rest of the country. Texans look with suspicion 
on foreigners and damyankees, who might challenge the current 
mores of the locality. Labor organizers, whom Maury Maverick 
has called the new abolitionists working against the new slavery 
of finance-capital, get a sizzling and vicious welcome. Negro and 
Mexican slums are sordid and squalid. The Mexicans are exploited 
even more ruthlessly than the Negroes. In contrast to all of this, 
there is the life on the ranch, wholesome and hearty, close to 
nature’s primitive rhythms, almost feudal in tone, and almost epic 
in its simplicity and grandeur. 

Stories told by J. Frank Dobie about cowboys and cattle and 
the range and ranch life. But why repeat his stories, when he is 
himself a living embodiment of their virtues? Genial, quizzical, 
with a humorous drawl like his old friend Will Rogers, he is an 
accomplished teller of tall tales. He has great knowledge and ex- 
perience and the sweet simple spirit that comes from a ripened 
wisdom of life. But he is also direct, courageous, intolerant of 
sham and humbug. An admirable advocate for the best of Texas. 
And so is Walter Prescott Webb in his quiet, scholarly way: a 
great historian who sees clearly not only in the past but also in 
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the present. Music and folklore are still a living creative tradition 

Mexicans singing with their guitars or cowboy songs coming to 
life in the Lomax collections. Or J. H. Plenn’s bit about folklore 
among simple people, mostly Mexican, in the sheep country: “It 
is to be expected, then, that much of the lore here is about sheep 
and goats and lambs. The pastoral imagery finds its way into the 
language of the people, as it has in many poems and songs that 
have become classics in every tongue, carried on from the writings 
of the ancient bucolics to the European shepherds, to the con- 
temporary people of the pasture lands. The entire symbolism of 
the prevailing Occidental religion here recovers much of its origi- 
nal freshness. Words grown stale and flabby now seem to acquire 
new substance.... The villain of the livestock country’s stories 
is the animal or bird that preys on the flocks and herds. In the 
day and night struggles to protect grazing animals, we find new 
meanings for many folk legends. We get an insight into the origins 
of literature and art and drama. A week-long duel against the 
coyote helps toward an understanding of these things. It becomes 
clear that the stories men tell, the songs they sing, the pictures 
they draw, the dreams they dream, are not things pumped into 
them. They emerge as much a part of man’s life as the legs he 
stands on, things that can be of real help—if they are real and not 
faked. They can help him to do his work better, to find more joy 
in it, actually give him nourishment like bread and milk.” 


Architecture in Texas is a hodge-podge of many styles. As 
Jerry Bywaters has said: “No greater paradox has ever been seen 
on the Texas plains than Gothic Cathedrals serving as court- 
houses, or wives of ex-cowhands speaking French in the Chinese 
drawing rooms of Romanesque mansions.”’ The center of Houston 
has had its face lifted—skyscrapers for what purpose? The archi- 
tecture of the University of Texas seems inappropriate to the sur- 
roundings. Dobie’s wisecrack: “If they laid the big tower on its 
side and planted some trees in front, it might do nicely as a meet- 
ing place for the students.”” Along with all this, the beginnings of 
an indigenously creative style as practiced by such architects as 
David Williams and O’Neil Ford, making use of the materials of 
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the country and certain native forms and structural devices, such 
as the saguan or vestibule, for the sake of comfort and coolness. 
Incidentally, O’Neil Ford is himself an accomplished etcher who 
has given up etching for architecture. 


II 


It is against some such complex background that the Texas 
artists strive to realize themselves. They are rather modest about 
it. They do not themselves know what Texas is, they say, nor 
what it really stands for. But they are working hard and earnestly 
not only to perfect their craft but also to build up a regional 
art, regional in the best sense of the word. They are seeking to 
discover themselves and to discover Texas for the Texans. It has 
not been easy. They have had to overcome indifference and that 
familiarity with which all prophets have to contend in their own 
country. Foreign pseudo-artists hunting for society portraits, and 
unscrupulous dealers dumping third-rate stuff and fake old 
masters, have given art a black eye. In spite of it all, though, the 
Texas artists are carrying on. 

The group in Dallas is perhaps the strongest, because they are 
articulate and banded together, and because they have had under- 
standing and sympathetic advocates in the press. They are intelli- 
gent and realistic about their problems. They wanted to send an 
exhibition of their paintings on circuit to museums, libraries, and 
women’s clubs, but they found that the costs would be too great. 
Therefore they decided to send a show of lithographs instead. 
Thus the Lone Star Printmakers was founded in 1938. The Dallas 
Print Society, started in 1935, had helped to promote an interest 
in the graphic arts. A few of the artists had already started to 
make prints ; they and the other Lone Star Printmakers made two 
or three new lithographs each, and sent them around throughout 
Texas and the adjacent country. The show was a success; the 
prices were low and about 135 prints were sold during the first 
year. 

Alexandre Hogue, one of the outstanding New Texas painters, 
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was among the first to make lithographs, using Joseph Imhof’s 
stones and press at Taos. Born in 1898 at Memphis, Missouri, 
Hogue came to Texas when he was six weeks old with his father, 
a Presbyterian minister. Texas has been his home ever since. His 
drawings in a Denton public school were noticed by Miss Eliza- 
beth Hillyer, pioneer in progressive art education, and she invited 
the youngster to work in her college classroom on Saturdays. 
From her he learned one very valuable lesson: the habit of self- 
criticism. This habit enabled him to make the most of a short 
spell at the Minneapolis Art Institute, two summers camping and 
sketching in Texas with the cattle painter, Frank Reaugh, and 
several years “hanging around” the New York art galleries. Since 
1930 he has been teaching during the summer at Texas State 
College for Women, Denton; he has headed the art department 
at Hockaday Junior College in Dallas since 1935. He is not a 
prolific artist, since teaching, still his chief means of support, leaves 
him relatively little time for other work. He has, however, painted 
a number of well-known canvases, including those of the Texas 
Panhandle Dust Bowl, where he was raised on a ranch; and he has 
collaborated with Jerry Bywaters on murals in the Dallas Munici- 
pal Building. His work in prints has as yet been largely experi- 
mental. He feels a lack of color in the regular print media 
which prevents him from attaining the sense of spaciousness that 
he is striving for. His first lithograph, Moonlight, is dated 1934. 
The following year he made two experiments in stylization, both 
horse subjects: Rarin’ to Go and On the Back Stretch (in three 
colors). In 1938 he made two of his most successful lithographs: 
Five Crosses, a formal arrangement of subtle tones based upon 
the famous church at Ranchos de Taos, and Rattler, with the feel 
of Texas earth in it. Recently he has made two lithographs of 
subject matter he has long been interested in—oil. Hooking On at 
Central Power and “Swindletop” are his most ambitious prints to 
date. 


Jerry Bywaters is another outstanding New Texas painter. 
Born at Paris, Texas, in 1906, he thus describes his early develop- 
ment: “Like all kids, I just drew, but I remember being inspired 





EXCITED HORSES, by Perry Nichols 


SONG AND DANCE, by Don Brown 
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in ‘art’ by an aunt who had taken art at a school in Sherman, 
Texas, during the 1890’s, when marriageable girls took china 
painting and elocution. She had some drawings from casts and 
still life paintings in oil which were good, and she gave me my 
first supplies and interest as a kid of nine. But the destiny of all 
my family has always been in merchandise, so I went on through 
college with that in mind, keeping all drawing merely as fun. My 
last year in college (Southern Methodist University at Dallas) 
I took an elective art course, and that set me off into the unknown 
field. Still evading things, I went to Europe and liked the wrong 
kind of art, studied under the wrong teachers (except Sloan) at 
the Art Students League in New York. I was still too young to 
know what I wanted, and my folks were too good to me about 
travel. Trip to Mexico in 1928 (when I was twenty-two years 
old) started me thinking at last. Rivera and Orozco were just 
starting. Back home in Dallas, it was time for hard work and 
study, day and night, to make up for time lost and things not 
understood. I kept at it with about ten others, painting and draw- 
ing steadily as if with a common impulse yet without any signs 
of direction or reception. Our stuff was disliked by the twenty-five- 
year-old art culture of Dallas, which had been ‘sold’ on gracious 
impressionism. We didn’t even know we were part of any ‘grass- 
roots’ movement. The advent in 1926 of the Dallas Allied Arts 
with prizes was the only encouragement, because the show had 
good outside juries, and we began to get prizes and therefore 
some publicity.” 

Most of the Texas artists have not been able to support them- 
selves solely through their art; Bywaters, for example, teaches 
at Southern Methodist University. The time consumed by these 
other pursuits is time taken from creative work; the artist busy 
making a living is able to produce relatively little art. Yet there 
is a fortunate side to this situation. The artists now teaching in 
Texas are building up in the state a body of young artists and a 
consciousness of art that make the Texas aggregation one of the 
strongest regional groups of America in ability and potentiality. 
Bywaters is unusually intelligent and articulate. He has written 
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a great deal on art—largely, as he says, because no one else would 
do it. But it must be admitted that he does it well. Besides murals 
and easel paintings, he has made about sixteen lithographs. The 
first one, Gargantua, is dated 1935. His early prints, largely 
transfer lithographs, do not plumb the textural possibilities of the 
medium. Texas Courthouse, however, by sheer bulk in draughts- 
manship and conception, creates a powerful impression, and West 
Texas Railroad Station points the way to an interpretation of 
Texas landscape. In 1938 Bywaters made four lithographs, two 
of them among his best work: Ranch Hand and Pony, and Elec- 
tion Day in Balmorhea—conveying admirably the feel and move- 
ment of a place. In 1939 and 1940 he made seven lithographs. 
Though not entirely of Texas material, these are from a technical 
point of view the best he has made. For the first time he has 
worked directly on the stone, and he has gained vastly in color 
and atmosphere and textural finesse. False Fronts, Colorado, 
House m Taos, Left Behind, and Mexican Graveyard are perhaps 
the most successful of these prints. Bywaters has passed through 
the experimental stage and has arrived at a sound and effective 
conception of graphic art. 

Merritt Mauzey is a man who has one great passion in life: 
to express cotton in terms of art. Born at Clifton, Texas, in 1898, 
he was raised on a cotton farm and has been associated with 
cotton in some capacity or other all his life. He has always been 
interested in drawing and once took a correspondence course in 
art without being able to carry on thereafter. At the age of 
thirty-six, however, he began to take up art in a serious way, 
going to night school and making innumerable studies and 
sketches. In 1938, after four years of technical study, he began 
the series of fourteen lithographs which tell the story of cotton 
in all its phases. They are really an extraordinary document, a 
complete interpretation of an industry from the inside. The wealth 
of accurate factual detail is tied together in a dramatic way. 
Although there is a lack of freedom in draughtsmanship and in 
the handling of the figure due to the artist’s limited technical ex- 
perience, this is overbalanced by the intensity of his conception and 
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by a certain naive and primitive air that lends an additional note 
of authenticity to the whole. It is difficult to single out any par- 
ticular prints of the group for especial praise; the series must 
really be judged as a whole. His more recent lithographs, Southern 
Memories, Goat Ranch, Olson's, Lagow Place, and Ballard Ranch 
mark a definite technical advance over his previous work. Mauzey 
is a graphic artist of marked individuality and intensity of feeling, 
a kind of Rousseau among lithographers. 





Everett Spruce is a painter of considerable power and origi- 
nality. He was born in Conway, Arkansas, in 1907, and was dis- 
covered there by passing artists who found him painting crudely 
with brushes he had made from the hair of animals and with 
paints bought at the store. He studied later at the Dallas Art Insti- 
tute. He is imaginative, almost primitive, composing and com- 
bining form-elements used not literally but imaginatively to convey 
a mood. He has made six lithographs to date, notably Snow, Big 
Pine, and Wild Place. Closely allied in spirit and clarity and 
intensity is the work of William Lester, born in Young County, 
Texas, in 1910. He studied with Hogue and Stell, and is a 
draughtsman for the Texas Power and Light Company. In addi- 
tion to easel paintings and murals, he has made half a dozen 
strongly plastic, imaginative landscape lithographs: Cedar Bluffs, 
Rattlesnake Hunter, Empty Silo, Rock and Cedar, and several fig- 
ure pieces of lesser interest. Another engineer and draughtsman 
who paints in his spare time is Charles T. Bowling, born at Quit- 
man, Texas, in 1891. He has a definite feeling for atmosphere and 
tonal values. Of his ten lithographs, those portraying the intimate 
scenes of Dallas, such as Jndustrial Encroachment, White Factory, 
January, and Winter Evening, are perhaps most successful and 
characteristic. His Sunflowers is also interesting but is less fin- 
ished technically. Otis Dozier, born at Forney, Texas, in 1904, 
shows a commendable awareness of Texas subject matter, char- 
acteristic landscape and animals, windmills, cotton, cowboys. He, 
too, is a painter and muralist; at present he is teaching at the 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. His twenty lithographs are 
somewhat uneven in quality. Most successful, in my opinion, are 
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Texas Landscape and Winter Landscape. Dozier has an interest 
in desert animals (Roadrunner and Jackrabbits) and in his more 
recent work a feeling, an almost Chinese feeling, for mountains 
and landscape. He has also experimented with color lithography. 


Other members of the Lone Star Printmakers are the muralist 
Thomas Stell, the theater designer Perry Nichols, the painter- 
teacher Olin Travis (note his West Texas Sheepherder), Reveau 
Bassett, H. O. Robertson (Sunday with the mules lined up along 
the fence), and the carver and framer John Douglass. E. G. 
Eisenlohr, in his tidily arranged, picturesque, and somewhat 
innocuous lithographs, is a link with Onderdonk and the older 
generation of Texas artists. Recently the group has been enlarged 
by the addition of William Elliott of Dallas, Don Brown of 
Centenary College of Shreveport, Ward Lockwood of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin, and Edmund Kinzinger of Baylor 
University at Waco. 

There are other Dallas artists not members of the Lone Star 
Printmakers: Lloyd Goff (Passing Storm, Edge of the Dust 
Bowl, lithographs), Dan Dial (Union Men, Texas Tenant, litho- 
graphs), Bertha M. Landers (etchings and lithographs, West 
Texas, Highway Specification, and the excellent Farm printed by 
Barrett), Margaret Ann Scruggs (pleasant etchings and other 
prints on the conservative side), Reid Crowell (woodcuts), Flor- 
ence McClung (woodcuts and lithographs), Jessiejo Eckford 
(woodcuts and etchings) ; also George McClain, Alice Meredith 
and Frank Klepper. 

In Houston the commercial artist E. M. Schiwetz has made 
big, breezy lithographs of the tourist scenes of Texas and also of 
oil wells, such as Bull Wheels and Derricks. From Houston also 
come color woodcuts by Rebecca Henry and picturesque woodcuts 
of Mexico by Grace Spaulding John, as well as prints by Gene 
Brock, Myra Tarpley, and Ethel Crittenden. Elizabeth Keefer, 
born in Houston, now lives in Austin. She studied at the Chicago 
Art Institute and with Joseph Pennell. She has specialized chiefly 
in Indian dances and ceremonials and works in etching, both in 
color and in black and white. From San Antonio comes little, save 
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tourist stuff. There are linoleum cuts by the exuberant Mary 
Aubrey Keating and etchings by the late Mary Bonner, and 
rather feeble etchings and linoleum cuts by members of the Mary 
Bonner Graphic Arts Club. Artists are working all parts of the 
state: Isabel Robinson from Canyon, Mabel Karl from Sweeny, 
Robert McRoberts from Kingsville, Harold Bugbee from Clar- 
endon, Margaret Seewald from Amarillo, George Newman from 
Galveston, Lorene David from Beaumont, Frank Callcott from 
San Marcos, Samuel P. Ziegler from Texas Christian University 
at Fort Worth. 


Three more artists, perhaps the most promising among the 
women, remain to be considered. Coreen Spellman was born at 
Forney in 1905, and studied at the Art Students League and 
Columbia University with Miller, Locke, and Martin. She teaches 
at Texas State College for Women. Her lithographs, etchings, 
and mezzotints are distinguished by technical competence, good 
draughtsmanship, and sound design. Blanche McVeigh of Fort 
Worth displays a whimsical humor and a feeling for character in 
her etchings and aquatints, chiefly of Negro life: Susie, Jdle Hour 
Club, Insurance Man. Emily Rutland of Robstown, in the cotton 
country, is largely self-taught except for a brief period of study 
with Xavier Gonzales and Cyril Kay-Scott. Her lithographs stem 
from the soil and the animals she knows so well—mules and horses 
and cows—and the wide open spaces (Attention and Approaching 
Norther). Away off by herself on the farm, in daily contact with 
the elementals of earth and sky, she works with simple and mod- 
est integrity. She draws with intensity and amazing purity of 
feeling. Such genuine talents as hers, emerging unexpectedly here 
and there throughout the land, represent the hope of America 
in art. 

The printmakers, as they themselves admit, have just scratched 
the surface of Texas life. No one except Mauzey has done much 
on cotton. The cattle country and the life of the ranches have 
hardly been treated. As Dobie says, there are lots of artists who 
draw horses, but very few who know anything about a cow. And 
the whole Mexican aspect has been ignored—which perhaps is 
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just as well, since it should be done from the inside. No one except 
Hogue and Schiwetz has done anything on oil wells, oil boom 
towns, and oil civilization, although oil is one of the most impor- 
tant things in Texas. Oil wells and derricks, ““Christmas-trees’’— 
there is something ugly yet beautiful, something tremendously 
exciting and moving about them, the abstract structural patterns, 
the slow and steady pumping, the flow of liquid gold. Who, save 
Dozier and the New Mexican Peter Hurd, has drawn windmills, 
those signposts of a Plains civilization? Who else besides By- 
waters has taken pot shots at absurdities such as Gargantua or 
Texas Courthouse? Where is Texas humor in prints? What about 
physiognomy, the delineation of Texas types? I have seen only 
two lithographs, Travis’s West Texas Sheepherder and Bywaters’ 
Ranch Hand and Pony. All this documentation could be done, is 
crying to be done in prints. What a magnificent opportunity for 
Texas printmakers in all this, for it is their opportunity and theirs 
only. Really to get Texas, one must live it and love it long. Its true 
flavor is subtle and not apparent to the superficial observer, easily 
misled by raucous surface phenomena. The Texans have not yet 
started making prints for their own sake; that is to say, in the 
functional aspect of printmaking, documeritation and interpreta- 
tion. Whether they will do so depends not only on themselves but 
also on their public. For the Texas public must demand and call 
forth what the Texas artist alone can give. It will not be forth- 
coming otherwise. And the amount necessary to foster native 
art in paint and print is a drop in the bucket of Texas wealth. 
So it is up to Texas! I should like to think that the story of the 
oil man Joe Miller and his artistic son has a symbolic significance. 
When Texans once discover art, they will do the right thing. With 
the Texas artists firmly in the saddle, and the Texas public cheer- 


ing and buying in the grandstand, art will really be going places! 











A Note on the Lone Star 
Printmakers 


woodblocks is not new to the art world in America, but prints 

have never before been so significant, so low in price and so 
generally appreciated as they are today. It is true that prints en- 
joyed an amazingly wide distribution before 1900; yet few of 
these popular items could be called art. From 1910 to 1930, on 
the other hand, many prints achieved high rank as works of art, 
but these were abnormally expensive and commanded the interest 
only of sophisticated collectors. 


] MAKING and collecting of etchings, lithographs and 


In the past ten years, while American art has been making 
itself an important part of American life, prints have become 
favored by the public and artists alike. The availability of fine 
prints at reasonable cost results both from the energetic promo- 
tional efforts of distributing agencies and from an unprecedented 
production of prints by leading artists, who have willingly aban- 
doned the idea that their prints should be held to small and “rare” 
editions. It appears that the print is being restored to its popular 
and historical place alongside the printed book. 


Two agencies in Texas present a cross-section of the national 
interest and energy and talent responsible for the current pop- 
ularity of prints. The Dallas Print Society typifies the many new 
print-collecting groups in America, and the Lone Star Print- 
makers is a typical regional printmaking and print-distributing 
organization of artists. The Dallas Print Society was established 
in 1935 through the interest of Mrs. A. E. Zonne, who was as- 
sociated with the Minneapolis Print Society before she made her 
residence in Dallas. An original membership of forty laymen 
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launched a serious program of study which included demonstra- 
tion lectures, exhibitions, movies, and personal appearances of 
leading artists; the group acquired prints, awarded print prizes 
at exhibitions, and commissioned artists to execute prints for 
distribution by the Society. After five years of steadily increas- 
ing activity, the Dallas Print Society has become a potent regional 
factor in assisting the growth of public interest in prints. 


In response to a growing demand for small exhibitions, the 
Lone Star Printmakers was organized in 1938 by fifteen of the 
more adventurous Dallas artists. A first exhibit of thirty un- 
framed black-and-white prints was offered to any regional 
museum, college or study group willing to purchase one print 
and pay the small express charge necessary to secure the exhibit 
from the previous exhibitor. Artists included in the first exhi- 
bition of signed, original and limited prints were: Reveau Bassett, 
Charles T. Bowling, Jerry Bywaters, John Douglass, Otis Dozier, 
E. G. Ejisenlohr, Alexandre Hogue, William Lester, Merritt 
Mauzey, Perry Nichols, Mike Owen, H. O. Robertson, Everett 
Spruce, Thomas Stell and Olin Travis. 

Now in its third season, the Lone Star Printmakers sends 
out an average of thirty exhibitions each year to locations over 
the Southwest. An illustrated catalogue supplements the exhibit, 
which includes prints made in all media. Four of the members 
of the group have become expert printers of lithographs, owning 
their own presses. New members added to the Printmakers this 
year were Ward Lockwood, Don Brown, Edmund Kinzinger 
and William Elliott. At the beginning of its third year the Lone 
Star Printmakers has achieved recognition as one of the major 
printmaking groups in America. 


B. 





The Duel With Yellow 
Hand 


By Stanley Vestal 


HEN, early in 1876, war was declared against Sitting 
Wii and the Sioux, Buffalo Bill was restless, fretting 

at the monotony of daily appearances in the theater. 
As Chief of Scouts for the Fifth Cavalry, he felt that his place 
was once more on the frontier ; but he went on with his work, ap- 
pearing regularly before crowded houses. Then, one night in Chi- 
cago, as he sat in his dressing room, a telegram was handed in. 
Forgetful of his part, Cody rushed out on the stage without waiting 
for his cue. He waved the telegram above his head and shouted 
that he was through playing at war ; he was going out West to take 
part in a real war. General Sheridan had summoned him for service 
with the Big Horn and Yellowstone Expedition, commanded by 
Brigadier General George Crook. He was assigned to his old out- 
fit, the Fifth United States Cavalry, then commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Eugene Carr. 


The crowd applauded wildly; Cody waved his hat, rushed 
from the theater and boarded a train. 


When he arrived at Cheyenne, Wyoming, he was still wearing 
the black velvet Mexican suit, handsomely decorated with gold 
lace and silver buttons, which he wore in the theatre; he was too 
eager to rejoin the Fifth Cavalry to stop to buy new clothes. 
He hired a rig and drove out to Fort D. A. Russel, looking more 
like a Spanish bullfighter than a frontier scout. When he got down 
from the buckboard, Colonel Carr and the veterans of the regi- 
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ment did not recognize Cody at first. They had never before seen 
him in such a fantastic costume. 

Then somebody saw his long hair and let out a yell: “It’s 
Buffalo Bill! Hey, Bill, where did you get that hat?’ They 
accused him of trying to pass himself off as a Mexican general. 

In those days Indian fighters dressed to suit themselves. In 
fact, even soldiers of the regular army paid little attention to 
uniform regulations while on campaign. All who could substituted 
felt hats, buckskins, buffalo coats, cardigan jackets, and moccasins 
for the regulation forage cap, blue jacket, and boots. Hardly one 
in five of the soldiers was in uniform when riding after Indians. 
So after the first big laugh, nobody paid any attention to Cody’s 
clothes. On the frontier a man could wear what he liked. 


For a few days Cody remained at the post, looking up old 
friends, of whom he had very many in the regiment. As Captain 
Charles King reports in his book, Campaigning With Crook and 
Stories of Army Life, “The Fifth had a genuine affection for 
Bill; he was a tried and true comrade—one who for cool daring 
and judgment had no superior. He was a beautiful horseman, 
an unrivalled shot, and as a scout unequalled. We had tried them 
all—Hualpais and Tontos in Arizona; half-breeds on the great 
plains. We had followed Custer’s old guide, ‘California Joe,’ in 
Dakota; met handsome Bill Hickok (Wild Bill) in the Black 
Hills; trailed for weeks after Crook’s favorite, Frank Grouard, 
all over the Big Horn and Powder River country; hunted Nez 
Percés with Cosgrove and his Shoshones among the Yellowstone 
mountains, and listened to ‘Captain Jack’ Crawford’s yarns and 
rhymes in many a bivouac in the Northwest. They were all noted 
men in their way, but Bill Cody was the paragon.” 


Buffalo Bill and the regiment headed north for Fort Laramie 
about the middle of June, 1876. There were eight troops in the 
outfit. On the twenty-second of June they moved on from the 
fort with orders to find the old Indian trail which led northwest 
from the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail Reservations and Camp 
Robinson toward the camps of Sitting Bull’s hostile Sioux, sup- 
posed to be somewhere between the Yellowstone River and the 
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Big Horn Mountains. It was their duty to intercept any Indians 
leaving the reservations to join Sitting Bull. Cody, as Chief of 
Scouts for the regiment, led the way. 

The main Indian trails were well beaten. The Indians were 
in the habit of leaving the reservation to hunt buffalo, as allowed 
by their treaties with the United States. When they went on a 
hunt, they were usually absent for weeks and sometimes months, 
and took along their tents and families. They had no wagons. 
The women bundled the tent cover on a pack horse and tied the 
tepee poles to the saddle, letting the ends drag on either side of 
the horse. This made a triple rut, and a main trail consisted of 
several of these triple ruts running side by side. 

The soldiers struck the trail they were looking for in the 
valley of the South Cheyenne River (the Dry Fork), where they 
made camp. This was on the twenty-fifth of June—a fatal day 
for the United States Army, though Buffalo Bill and his com- 
rades had not dreamed of defeat. At the time, they knew only 
that Generals Custer, Terry, and Gibbon were in command of 
three expeditions with orders to converge on the hostile camp 
of the Sioux. 

Cody and his men were kept busy scouting in the neighbor- 
hood, watching all the trails along which Indians might push to 
the northwest. On July 1 Colonel Wesley Merritt arrived in 
camp, having been promoted to the command of the expedition. 
On the third, two troops saw Indians and gave chase. But after 
a ride lasting all day, the Indians outran them. It was difficult 
for cavalrymen to overtake Indians, for the savages had many 
horses and could travel fast; whereas the soldier had but one, 
which was loaded down with heavy equipment, ammunition, and 
rations. 

On July 7, just after daybreak, a courier came riding with a 
brief message: “Custer and five troops, Seventh Cav., killed.” 

The news of this disaster was like a bombshell. Custer was a 
famous general, a seasoned cavalryman of the Civil War, re- 
nowned for his dash and courage. He was popularly known as the 
Boy General, and in all his service he had never lost a gun or flag. 
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Now he was gone. It was hard for Cody and his comrades to 
believe that. But if it were true, it called for vengeance. 

Far to the north in Montana on the Big Horn River, General 
Custer and five troops of his regiment had been wiped out by the 
Indians of Sitting Bull’s camp. Custer had been in disgrace be- 
cause he had exposed the corruption of President Grant’s Indian 
Administration. He had been eager to redeem himself, and had 
pushed his men very hard in order to reach the hostile camp 
before Terry and Gibbon could get there. He had hoped to win a 
great victory, and then become a candidate for the presidency of 
the United States. His scouts had told him that he would find 
more Indians with Sitting Bull than he could handle, but Custer 
did not believe them. He had always beaten the redskins. 


He divided his command into three parts. Major Reno went 
north down the Little Horn. Captain Benteen was sent to strike 
from the west, while Custer rode along the bluffs, heading for 
the ford east of the camp. Reno arrived first and found himself 


outnumbered; driven back with heavy losses, he dug in on the 
bluffs. Benteen was delayed, and had to turn back and join Reno. 
Meanwhile, Custer had been surrounded on the bluffs, and his 
force wiped out by thousands of warriors. 


Cody and the Fifth Cavalry, of course, knew none of this 
except what had come in the message. The stunned regiment 
stayed in camp for two days, awaiting orders. On July 10 a dis- 
patch arrived from the commanding officer at Camp Robinson 
on the reservation: “Southern Cheyennes preparing to take the 
warpath.”’ The same day orders came: ‘March to Fort Laramie. 
Fill up with supplies. Then march via Fort Fetterman to join com- 
mand of General Crook.” On July 11, a second messenger gal- 
loped from Camp Robinson: ‘“‘Cheyennes surely going, probably 
800 strong.” 

By this time Chief Spotted Tail, who had watched the troops 
leave Fort Laramie, had spread the news of their march up and 
down the country. Many Indians began planning to leave the 
agencies earlier than they had intended, fearing that the soldiers 
might prevent them from joining Sitting Bull. 
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It seemed certain that the Indians would outnumber the troops. 
Next day the Fifth Cavalry marched back toward Fort Laramie 
and made camp on a small stream in a furious storm of rain and 
hail. Another day’s march brought them to Rawhide Creek. This 
stream took its name from the fact that in earlier days the Indians 
had there skinned a white man alive for killing one of their women. 
On July 14, the regiment camped at the crossing of the Laramie- 
Robinson road, hoping to receive news from the fort at that point. 


When Colonel Merritt knew the Cheyennes were coming, he 
was in a difficult position. His duty was to stop the Indians and 
keep them from joining Sitting Bull, but his orders were to com- 
bine forces with General Crook. If he let the Indians get away to 
join Sitting Bull and thus strengthen hostile forces, he might be 
court-martialed for neglect of duty. On the other hand, if he 
failed to join Crook, he could be court-martialed for disobedience 
of orders. He was faced with a hard decision. 

But Colonel Merritt was no weakling. He made his decision 
at once: Let General Crook take care of himself. Merritt called 
the bugler and gave his orders. The man put the trumpet to his 
lips and sounded Boots and Saddles. 


Within a few minutes the command was on the march, heading 
for Hat Creek, sometimes called Warbonnet Creek, where the 
Indian trail from Camp Robinson crossed. From Camp Robinson 
on the reservation to that point on Hat Creek the Indians would 
have to ride only about thirty miles, or one day’s march. To head 
them off the Fifth Cavalry would have to ride eighty miles in 
the same time. 


In those days a man with two good horses, one to ride and 
the other to lead, so that he could change from one to the other 
frequently, might cover a hundred miles or a little more in a single 
day. An expert horseman on an excellent horse, traveling light, 
would ordinarily do seventy-five miles. Indians in a hurry, travel- 
ing with their families and many spare horses, could make fifty 
miles a day. The average march for mounted troops with full 
equipment was seldom more than twenty. 

But the Fifth Cavalry, starting at 1 p.m. and following the 
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old Black Hills Road from Fort Laramie, reached their objective 
after being in the saddle thirty-one marching hours! This ride is 
famous in the annals of the United States Cavalry. Buffalo Bill 
and his scouts rode at the head of the command all the way. 

About sunset the second day, the soldiers reached Hat Creek 
near the mouth of Antelope Creek, just north of the Black Hills 
Stage Road which came in from the west. The Indian trail crossed 
this stage road east of Hat Creek and went on to the northwest. 
This crossing of the trails was due north of the present town of 
Montrose, in the far northwest corner of Nebraska. South of the 
crossing was Picket Hill. The regiment halted in the brush and 
timber under the bluff along the creek, out of sight from the 
Indian trail. 

Worn out by their record ride, the men had also had no 
supper, for their rations were exhausted. In order to travel so 
fast, they had carried only enough for one day. The weary troopers 
unsaddled, rolled up in their blankets, and were soon snoring. No 
fires were lighted; no trumpet calls were sounded. Orders were 
given to maintain strict silence. The camp was in blackout. 


But there was no rest for Buffalo Bill, though he was supper- 
less, like all the others. He needed a man for lookout—a man he 
could depend upon. On the scout detail was a trooper named 
Chris Madsen. Madsen belonged to the Fifth Cavalry; before 
coming to the United States, he had fought well through several 
campaigns in Denmark, Africa, and France. He was a real soldier, 
faithful, brave, and cool in the face of danger. Bill knew that 
Chris understood signaling and was equipped with signal flags and 
torches. Of course, he also had field glasses. 


Bill, therefore, ordered him to act as lookout and stationed 
him on top of Picket Hill, a conical bare butte with a few rocks 
lying about the summit, which overlooked all that rolling prairie 
country. Chris had a fine view of the low hills from which the 
Indians were expected to emerge. He could also see the regiment 
in camp under the bluffs and could signal messages to it. 

But Buffalo Bill never demanded that his men do more than 
he was ready to do himself. He had led the regiment to the Indian 
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trail, and had made sure that the Cheyennes had not yet passed by. 
But he had still to locate their camp. Long before daylight, Bill 
saddled up and prepared to leave Madsen’s station. “I’m going to 
find those Indians,” he said, and rode off alone into the darkness, 
heading for the Indian trail. 


This was a dangerous mission, for a careless man might run 
head-on into the Indian camp before he knew it. But Cody under- 
stood his business. Quietly he rode forward along the Indian 
trail, mile after mile, until he heard a faint sound in the distance. 
He reined up to listen. Far off, across a ridge, he heard a sharp 
bark. Wolves do not bark. That dog must belong to some Indian. 
Cautiously he rode up, got off his horse, and peered over the 
ridge. He could just make out the dim white cones which he knew 
were the tepees of the Indian camp. The Cheyennes had evidently 
started late and traveled slowly the previous day. Cody waited 
until he saw them catching their ponies to break camp. Then he 
slipped back down the ridge, mounted his horse, and hurried back 
to Picket Hill. There he told Madsen what he had found; the 
lookout began to signal this information to Colonel Merritt at 
the camp. 

The tired sentries on watch at the camp were sleepy and slow 
to catch the signals. It would soon be daybreak; Cody could not 
wait. He rode down the butte, crossed the creek, and delivered 
his message to the colonel in person. 

Captain Charles King, the adjutant, had the men awakened 
immediately. They were hungry, but there was no breakfast for 
them, not even a cup of coffee—the wagon train with the supplies 
was far behind, coming along somewhere on the Black Hiils Stage 
Road. It did not take long to saddle up. The troopers stood holding 
their horses, waiting under the bluffs for the command to mount. 
Colonel Merritt, Captain King, and Buffalo Bill climbed the hill 
to Madsen’s station. There they kept watch, waiting for the Chey- 
ennes to appear over the hills to the east. 


Chris Madsen with his glasses was the first to see the Indians 
coming—a small group of about fifty warriors, riding far in 
advance to spy out the land ahead of the main party. Cody and 
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his scouts kept out of sight as the Indians jogged slowly along. 
After a bit the main camp came into view far behind, marching 
at a walk—dogs, pack mules, and all. There were hundreds of the 
Indians, so many that they were not afraid to travel slowly. It 
looked as if they would ride right into the trap. 

Then suddenly everything went wrong. Cody and his com- 
panions saw the advance group of warriors turn sharply to the 
left, out of the main trail, and down a ravine leading to the south- 
west. 

At first Cody could see no reason for this swift change of 
direction. Then, scanning the country all around, he saw two 
mounted couriers riding up the Black Hills Stage Road from the 
west, and behind them the wagon train rolling along, unmindful 
of danger. Those Cheyenne warriors were heading for the wagon 
train, hoping to cut off the couriers and launch a surprise attack. 
The wagons were almost undefended. The couriers were sure to 
be killed. Instantly, Cody informed the colonel. 

Colonel Merritt could not sit on the hill and allow the Indians 
to wipe out those men. He ordered Cody to try to reach and warn 
the wagon train. Cody galloped down the butte, rounded up fifteen 
scouts and soldiers, and galloped off again, leaving Madsen and 
the two officers on Picket Hill, where they could see it all. 

That morning Cody was mounted on a small bay horse—an 
unruly, headstrong animal, which most men were afraid to ride. 
Cody led the scouts away from the camp to the southwest, so that 
they were hidden from the Indians by the butte, and then along a 
dry, grassy ravine quite out of sight of the Indians. Thus the 
Indians were riding along one ravine and Cody along another. 

These two ravines ran together on a flat open space to the 
south of Picket Hill. Cody did not know that, and, of course, the 
Indians were not expecting him. But Chris Madsen, Colonel Mer- 
ritt, and Captain King could see everything from the top of the 
butte. All three were eyewitnesses of what followed. 

Cody galloped along some distance ahead of his scattered 
men on their fagged horses. The leader of the Cheyennes, Yellow 
Hand or Yellow Hair, was also far ahead of the other braves. 
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Suddenly, only a hundred yards away, Cody saw the Indian 
coming on his calico pony. The other scouts, far behind, had not 
yet seen him. The Cheyenne was no doubt surprised, but he was 
a brave man. He let out a yell and dashed forward. Buffalo Bill 
never looked back; the minute he saw Yellow Hand, he spurred 
his horse forward and threw up his rifle to fire. At the same 
moment the Indian raised his own weapon. Both fired. The reports 
sounded like one shot. 

Through the smoke of the discharge, Cody saw the Indian 
slump forward on his pony’s neck as the pinto went down. At the 
same moment, he felt his own horse falling under him. It had 
stepped into a prairie dog hole. Cody jumped clear of the horse, 
lost his feet, and fell. As he got up, he saw Yellow Hand crouching 
by his dead horse, with ready rifle. The Indian fired again. Kneel- 
ing, Buffalo Bill took deliberate aim and fired his second shot at 
the Indian’s head. That ended the battle; the warrior slumped 
to the ground. Cody mounted his horse, rode over to the fallen 
Indian and dismounted. The first bullet had passed through the 
Indian’s leg to kill his pony ; the second had gone through his head. 


When their leader fell, the other Indians came swarming for- 
ward, yelping and whooping, to kill Cody. By that time, however, 
his small party of scouts was coming up; and soon after, Colonel 
Mason at the head of Troop K came racing around the butte to 
his rescue. A few shots were fired. Then the Indians, seeing them- 
selves outnumbered, quickly turned around and high-tailed it back 
toward their main body. 

Cody looked at the man he had killed. Yellow Hand was 
wearing an American flag for a breech cloth! In the Indian’s hair 
was tied a scalp—a long yellow curl, the hair of some young 
woman. Cody whipped out his knife and quickly removed Yellow 
Hand’s own scalp. 


As the troops filed by, their carbines still in the boots on their 
saddles, Cody stood up and waved Yellow Hand’s warbonnet and 
hair over his head. He had taken “the first scalp for Custer.” 
What was more important, he had turned all those Indians back, 
rescued the couriers, and probably saved Colonel Merritt from a 
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court-martial. Sometimes a single combat produces a great victory. 


Long after, a number of persons threw doubt upon this brave 
deed of Buffalo Bill and declared that the Indian named Yellow 
Hand or Yellow Hair had been killed by someone else. But the 
statements of Colonel Merritt, Captain King, and Chris Madsen 
all agree in giving Cody the whole credit. Merritt and King are 
now dead, but they have left a record of what they saw. Chris 
Madsen has had an unblemished record as a soldier and peace 
officer ; he helped tame the bad men of early days in Oklahoma, 
where he still lives. Whenever you find three honest men together, 
the chances are one of them will be Chris Madsen. 

On August 28, 1929, Madsen made a sworn statement in 
Oklahoma County, Oklahoma, describing what happened in the 
fight with Yellow Hand. “It was Cody who killed Yellow Hand,” 
he declares in this statement, “and no other shots were fired so far 
as I could hear or see until the Indian was done for. I was close 
enough to see it all, and besides was practically out of the danger 
zone.”’ In a letter to the late Brigadier General W. C. Brown, 
U. S. A. retired, written at Guthrie, Oklahoma, on September 
15, 1932, Madsen says: “It strikes me as a funny proposition that 
sO many men who were present (or not present) at the time of 
the fight, claim to have killed the Indian. I served with most of 
those men for 15 years and never in all that time heard anyone 
claim to have even fired a shot, until after Cody was dead.” 
Madsen goes on to name the man who, he says, “found all those 
killers.” With regard to Cody’s fight with Yellow Hand, Madsen 
adds: “I was in a place where I had a good chance to have fired a 
shot at the Indian, but I was on duty to watch and report my 
observations and not to meddle with business of the troops oper- 
ating under orders of their respective officers. So for that reason, 
I am about the only man who saw the fight who did not kill the 
Indian!” 

Moreover, Sergeant John Hamilton of D Troop, Fifth United 
States Cavalry, in answer to questions put by General W. C. 
Brown, in a letter dated September 11, 1929, tells how the troops 
saddled before sunrise and waited behind the ridge. Hamilton 
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was peeking over the ridge in front of his troop near Head- 
quarters, perhaps four hundred yards from the Indians. He saw 
the fight. “I saw Cody and Yellow Hand about 100 yards apart 
going towards each other firing at the same time,’* he wrote. “The 
other scouts were some distance away and scattered. I saw Cody 
either jump or fall from his horse, remount, and ride over towards 
Yellow Hand, who either hung to his pony’s neck or fell off. They 
were in a kind of hollow or swale. At that time nobody was around 
them. 


“At this time I had to return to my troop, and we moved 
forward at a fast gait. My troop passed where Yellow Hand lay. 
I stopped within two yards of the dead chief to fix saddle on a pack 
mule that had become loose, with Private Daddy Aaron, and had 
a good look at him. He was laying on his stomach, head on folded 
or bent arms, his scalp was taken, and he had on his person a paint 
bag, a scalp of hair, yellow color, of some young woman, ten 
bracelets on arm, a charm, a wampum belt, war feather, moccasins, 
and a cotton American flag as a breech cloth. Being unable to lead 
the mule, I had the halter shank tied up... I saw Cody that day 
with warbonnet and scalp. At dark Cody traveled at rear of the 
troop. I was rear Sergeant. He rode alongside of me until we got 
to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, sometime after dark.” 


In spite of all this, afterward some people not only denied 
that Buffalo Bill had killed Yellow Hand, but went further and 
said that the Indian was never scalped. But the testimony of living 
Indians belonging to Yellow Hand’s family does not bear out 
their story. 

When a monument was erected on Hat Creek near Montrose, 
Nebraska, at the site of Buffalo Bill’s fight with Yellow Hand, 
those in charge arranged an interview with Cheyenne relatives of 
Yellow Hand then living on the reservation. One of these was Jim 
Tangle Yellow Hair of Ashland, nephew of Yellow Hand; and 
another, the dead man’s sister, Josie Tangle Yellow Hair. Josie 
said that she herself did not witness her brother’s death. About a 
month after the fight, however, Yellow Hand’s relatives had gone 
out to look for his body. They had found the bones of the dead 
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warrior, and on coming back said that they could tell he had been 
scalped. 

Some people, unfamiliar with Indian warfare, have criticized 
Buffalo Bill for scalping the Indian. Such criticism seems unfair. 
From the beginning of Indian wars, white scouts had followed 
the Indian custom of scalping, saying that they must fight the 
devil with fire. The Indian valued his scalp above everything, 
believing that without it he could not be happy in the world to 
come. Indian warriors were not afraid of death. Many even 
looked forward to dying in battle. Only the fear of scalping could 
intimidate them or keep them from going on the warpath. Besides, 
it would have angered any white man to see that yellow curl 
dangling from Yellow Hand’s hair. The Cheyennes often wore 
scalps of their victims in that manner. I myself once saw a long 
yellow curl, taken from the head of some unfortunate white girl, 
tied in the hair of an old warrior at the Cheyenne Sun Dance in 
Oklahoma in 1913. Even at that late date, those white men who 
saw it were angry. 


There can be no doubt, then, that Buffalo Bill killed and scalped 
Yellow Hand. The duel was “as plucky a single combat on both 
sides as is ever witnessed,” in the words of Captain Charles King. 


The “Record of Events” from the files of the War Depart- 
ment reports the fight, and subsequent happenings, thus: “Had 
an engagement with party of about 45 Indians on 17 July near 
Indian Creek—killing one Indian. No casualties in the regiment. 
Followed the Indians toward the Red Cloud Reservation. About 
twenty-five miles from that Agency, the trail of a very large body 
of Indians was struck where they had turned back (being evi- 
dently apprised of our approach by runners from the party attacked 
in the morning) towards the Agency at Red Cloud; the trail was 
followed to within a short distance of the Agency where it turned 
off the Reservation towards the Spotted Tail Agency. This move- 
ment prevented many hundred warriors from joining the hostiles 
in the northern country. The command arrived and encamped at 
Red Cloud on the night of July 17, 1876.” 

The records quoted here, containing the statements of Chris 
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Madsen, Captain King, and Colonel Merritt, are now in the mu- 
seum at Buffalo Bill’s grave on Lookout Mountain, near Golden, 
Colorado. When you go there you may see Yellow Hand’s scalp 
and the knife with which it was taken. 

On the scene of the duel, located by Captain King, Chris 
Madsen, and others, there stands a monument, with the following 
inscription : 


ON THIS SPOT 
BUFFALO BILL 
KILLED 
YELLOW HAIR 
THE 
CHEYENNE LEADER WHO, WITH 
A PARTY OF WARRIORS, DASHED 
DOWN THIS RAVINE TO WAYLAY 
TWO SOLDIERS COMING 
FROM THE WEST 
JULY 17, 1876 











San Angela by the River 


By John Chapman 


ORE SURELY than the mistletoe comes to the mesquite, 
to the tents of the regular army at the forks of the 
Concho came all those parasitic and primitive profes- 
sionals who follow the camp. Almost as soon as the stakes for 
Fort Concho were driven, the unwholesome followers came. 
Across the river—a familiar phrase in frontier history—on the 
north side of the crescent arm of the North Concho, they spread 
their snares. Rickety wooden shacks, tents patched and stained, 
dilapidated adobe jacals—all fell into a straggling line facing the 
neat rows of tents on the military reservation. Saloons, gambling 
joints, cockpits, and brothels dealt in the wares that alone could 
render life tolerable in the remote West. Here was a special and 
sordid variation on the American theme of Boom Town—a boom 
town made to pick up dimes, quarters, and half dollars. In a place 
where pickings came from privates who made thirteen dollars a 
month or sergeants who might get as much as twenty-one dollars, 
there was nothing to draw the élite of the demimonde. 


The settlement squatted along the banks of the river, vainly 
trying to hide its ugliness under the big pecan trees. Remote it 
was, in sooth: the nearest fort was sixty-five miles to the south. 
There was a stage station at Ben Ficklin, three miles downstream, 
but the closest real town was San Antonio, two hundred miles and 
twenty-five gold dollars away. To the west lay only El Paso, over 
four hundred miles, ninety-six hours of jolting and pitching, and 
fifty gold dollars distant. If one came to Fort Concho, he came 
on business; and however much he might want to leave, so dif- 
ficult was travel that he departed only when there was real oc- 
casion. 
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To add to the discomfort and expense of travel there was 
the ever-present danger of Indian attack on a stage protected only 
by a soldier or two and the driver. And even should the venture- 
some traveler escape the notice of the Indians, he might be downed 
by disease. So it befell the wife and child of Inspector General 
Grover when they were journeying along the frontier. Ironically 
enough, “her father was the famous Austin Flint, Jr., M.D., of 
New York, whose treatises are considered very valuable by doc- 
tors in this district.”* 

Or again one’s ambulance, as the covered wagon used by of- 
ficers’ families was called, might be caught in a freshet down a 
deep arroyo. That was the experience of Colonel F. C. Merriam 
and his family in 1870. All perished except the colonel, who 
landed exhausted half a mile downstream. It is small wonder that 
one army wife said the typical officer’s lady was “six feet high, 
grand, epic, homicidal.” If she weren’t, she usually tried to act that 
way. 

But in spite of all the discomforts and dangers, army families 
came out to live in Fort Concho; and as Officers’ Row increased 
in length with its solid stone houses looking out on the parade, a 
rather special type of life evolved within the reservation. For the 
first year or two nearly everyone’s energy went into construction 
work, with an occasional short and abortive scout to break the 
monotony. Recreation was limited, and depended entirely on one’s 
tastes. Most of the officers and men spent their hours off-duty 
hunting or fishing, occasionally matching horses in a race, or 
sometimes gambling and drinking. But on Saturday nights, when 
the flickering kerosene lights beckoned from across the river, 
weary men slipped out to forget their loneliness and labor. 

According to most reports, the officers were good fellows, gen- 
erally young, athletic, vigorous, and uninhibited. Those who pos- 
sessed wives were neither superior nor inferior to the average run 

*So wrote Notson, post surgeon at Fort Concho, in his Medical History 
for 1869. I feel fairly sure, however, that he refers to Austin Flint, Sr., who 
published a number of articles on percussion and auscultation and is perpetuated 
in the memory of all medical students by the murmur which bears his name. 


His son, moreover, was a physiologist, and wouldn’t have been very widely 
known among general practitioners. 
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of husbands, though the smallness of their incomes may have 
produced a certain amount of unintentional virtue. Their ladies, 
also young and very frequently of romantic temperament, came 
from what were known in those days as good families. Since the 
Civil War had just come to its close, officers and their wives were 
Northerners, and thus somewhat unsympathetic with the people of 
the town. Many ladies came from well-to-do or even wealthy fami- 
lies: a dowry could supplement a lieutenant’s pay. Others came of 
families fairly prominent politically in their region—as ambition 
might well prescribe. 


Family life at the post, according to such reminiscing ladies 
as Mrs. Biddle, Mrs. Viele, and Mrs. Custer, was just about the 
same as family life anywhere, except that because of the relative 
isolation of the post, natural accidents like births and illnesses and 
temperamental difficulties were matters of communal importance. 
A wedding was of sufficient interest to merit mention in Notson’s 
Medical History, as were any deaths or illnesses among the com- 
missioned grades. In spite of the fact that both men and women 
were fairly well educated and above the average in sophistication, 
their life resembled in its general aspects very much that of remote 
rural sections. 


In the position of the crossroads store in earlier days had stood 
the sutler’s canteen, serving as a center for garrison life; separate 
commons for officers and their ladies had permitted a degree of 
sociability, while other rooms had served as a club for the enlisted 
men. After the Civil War, however, according to H. H. McConnell 
in his Five Years a Cavalryman, the sutler disappeared and in his 
place came post traders, appointed by the commanding officers— 
usually in return for some gratuity. These gentlemen, says Mc- 
Connell, dealt only in the sorriest goods, for which they charged 
exorbitant prices, while on the side they ran loan services at rates 
of 5 to 10 per cent a month. Yet even the warehouses of these 
scurvy knaves served as community centers. 

Naturally enough, plenty of energy went into routine duties. 
With the officers it was a question of reports and drills and occa- 
sional expeditions, while their wives had households to manage. 
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Enlisted men who acted as servants—dog robbers or strikers, they 
were called—created unique difficulties. Some few ladies brought 
along from their homes colored maids who produced new varia- 
tions of the renowned servant problem. There was almost no 
furniture or decoration worthy of the name, and even a colonel’s 
lady might ask a distinguished visitor to take the only good chair 
in the house, while the colonel made himself comfortable on a 
packing case. 

Quarters at Fort Concho were crowded, and the distribution 
of lodgings at times caused something like intramural war. One 
dispute became so heated that a special inspector had to be sent 
out to bring the warring wives and husbands to reason. No little 
of the difficulty arose from the factor always of most importance 
in a rigorously ordered social world: precedence. A lieutenant’s 
family could move into a house one day, and a week later one of 
his classmates at West Point with slightly higher academic stand- 
ing might come out to the fort and rank them and their meagre 
furnishings out into a tent. The medical personnel, which held 
ranks equivalent but not equal to those of the regulars, were con- 
stantly being pushed about from lodging to lodging, while divided 
authority between the medical corps and the company officers pro- 
vided much bickering. 


Nevertheless, people managed to live and get along. A few 
distractions were available, ranging all the way from the Saturday 
nights across the river to grand regimental balls on special occa- 
sions. If a woman were young and romantic, her first impressions 
of a cavalry post were apt to be fluttery and enthusiastic. Elizabeth 
Custer, wife of the famous general, remembered most vividly the 
sounds of everyday life at a Kansas fort: 


... the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the lick of the curry-comb. . . and 
the voices of the officers drilling the recruits, the constant passing 
and repassing of mounted men in front of our quarters; above all 
the enlivening trumpet-calls ringing out all day... 


But when the cavalrymen were off on expedition and only the 
infantry remained to hold the place and keep routine in motion, 
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the wives “rebelled at the drum and bugle that seemed so tame in 
contrast.” 

Of course, the preparations for an expedition afforded tre- 
mendous excitement. At the warehouses of the commissary and 
storemaster, men would work furiously all day cramming the big 
wagons and loading down the pack mules. From a distance would 
come the sounds of the farrier laboring in Vulcanian rhythm. 
Inspection would be severe and drills snappy; horses and 
men would be at their prime. And then one morning the commo- 
tion would subside and the troops would fall in. Not so romantic 
now, the cavalryman: he looked like a man bent on real and pos- 
sibly dirty business. 


At the back of his saddle swung the cumbersome bed-roll, 
while a carbine on one side balanced a frying pan, tin cup, canteen, 
and haversack tied on the other. His belt held a hundred rounds 
of ammunition; stuck somewhere about his person were a pistol 
and a knife, and sometimes a sabre. The cavalry’s smartness was 
all gone as the men took to the trail in their oldest uniforms. “The 
tin utensils, the carbine, and the sabre,”’ writes Mrs. Custer, “kept 
a continual din, as the horses seemingly crept over the trail at the 
rate of three or four miles an hour.” 


Then a quiet would fall on the fort. As days went by and 
anxiety laid hold upon the ladies, bickering died out and for a time 
the Golden Rule flourished. Then there was nothing to do except 
mind the babies, get caught up with one’s mending, and perhaps 
cut out a new dress. Like all women with nothing else to think 
about, whether they worried or not, the wives talked of infant 
ailments, the new lady’s trousseau, the latest in corsets, and the 
colonel’s wife’s hair-do. 

Days later, after an advance courier brought word that the 
expedition was on its way back, all the garrison would turn out 
into the parade to welcome the weary and sometimes injured men. 
Occasionally there would be bad news to break gently to a young 
widow, and then the rest of the garrison would stay conspicuously 
out of sight, uncertain how to conduct themselves, torn between 
their happiness at reunion with their own and the grief they shared 
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with the bereft young woman. But if the expedition had had no 
losses, there would be gatherings and stories till late in the night, 
each officer carefully praising the bravery of his friend — and 
possibly expecting reciprocation. After a few days of this, when 
the tales of valor had been told ten times, and the women had as 
often repeated how they found rattlesnakes on the front porch 
or how the baby had been or how the cook had got drunk and 
been thrown in clink, the garrison would return to its even exist- 
ence and the bickerings would renew themselves. 


Life for the enlisted man was a different thing. Stuffed with 
fifty other men into long, barn-like barracks, seldom permitted 
to marry because the army allowed only a certain number of 
laundresses (the position which wives of enlisted men had to 
take), doing the dirty work and getting thirteen dollars a month 
for it, he had little to be happy about. Sanitation was so poor and 
the water frequently so contaminated that many of the men 
developed typhoid year after year. When a great drouth in 1869 
drove the buffalo herds south, animals died in great numbers along 
the Concho, and typhoid was pandemic. Two or three years later 
there was another serious outbreak; though the surgeons had 
repeatedly requested a different system of water supply, the 
oligarchs of the army had considered it unnecessary. The grave- 
yard off to the west of the fort grew more and more populous. 


Exposure to infection was bad enough; in addition, the bar- 
racks usually leaked or windows fell out and went unrepaired in 
the dead of winter. For these poor devils, as one of them wrote, 
the hospital offered about the only amelioration of their lot : there, 
it seemed, they might expect protection from the elements, decent 
food, and a small degree of human consideration, but there were 
unfortunate times when even it failed. In some garrisons, however, 
men were permitted to hold back from their salaries enough to 
make up company and regimental funds with which they might 
buy a few trifles to moderate their misery : a book or two, perhaps 
subscriptions to magazines or newspapers, which might arrive two 
or three months late—as they did in 1873 when a great epizootic 
closed down the stage lines for three months. Or, the company 
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fund might only serve to buy the scurvy-ridden wretches a bit of 
green stuff or a rare dish of fresh vegetables. Otherwise the fare 
was sowbelly, beans, hardtack, and—as a treat—molasses. Only 
on such great national feast-days as the Fourth of July, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas might the soldiers expect decent food. 


Some forts had churches and libraries, but Fort Concho went 
without a church for a long time and apparently never had a 
library worthy of the name. A chaplain, a respected and worthy 
man, was there, but he spent most of his time preaching against 
chess and checkers “with their concomitant vice of drinking.’’ It is 
small wonder, then, that the enlisted men strayed across the river 
on occasion. Nor are they greatly to be blamed if half of them got 
drunk enough to land in the guardhouse, or if the other half, not 
quite so drunk, merely indulged in barroom brawls—or even if at 
times they tried more potent poisons: possibly marijuana, avail- 
able from Mexicans, and noted for its instigation to crime. Not- 
son, in March, 1871, reports the case of a corporal shot through 
the brain by a member of the band, and ancther corporal stabbed 
by some soldier unknown. Yet another developed a type of narcotic 
poisoning; in fifteen days he “had not recovered control of his 
reflexive faculties.” The case, adds Notson, “gives countenance to 
the belief here that Mexicans and half-breeds possess some poison 
that will permanently affect reason.” 


Even if the conduct of the enlisted men had been nearer per- 
fection, they probably still would have had trouble with their 
officers, many of whom were young men recently commissioned, 
with but little learning in the management of men. Such young 
West Pointers were regarded as fools by the seasoned frontiers- 
men, writes McConnell, and the enlisted men also knew them for 
what they were. “In fact ...a fledgling from the Point is for the 
first few years of his service a sort of unfinished boy who is not 
fit for anything particularly....’’ Yet frequently these fledgling 
warriors exercised complete control over the lives of the men they 
commanded. And unfortunately a few of them, even when they 
became older, turned out badly. 

There is, for example, the case reported by Notson of a captain 
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at Fort McKavett who was brought before a court-martial. This 
man “had been in the habit of tieing his men up and leave 
[sic] them tied up from 24 to 60 hours. Several cases of severe 
sickness occurred through this brutal treatment.’’ Another officer 
haled before the court on a subsequent occasion had fastened his 
men up by their thumbs; one of them developed gangrene and lost 
both thumbs. The officer had been drunk at the time. 

These are not single or isolated instances. Captain Carter in 
his On the Border with Mackenzie speaks with approbation of the 
various punishments used in the army. A private might have to 
walk a circle with a heavy log on his shoulder, or he might be 
strapped to a huge wagon wheel and left on the parade ground 
for an indefinite period. The officers considered such treatment 
imperative if they were to control men as hard as the soldiers were 
thought to be. Flogging was only one of the less refined methods 
of correction. The junior officers, writes McConnell, thoroughly 
enjoyed the field court-martial for minor offenses: they sat about, 
“eating apples, drawing caricatures, detailing funny stories and 
gossip of other forts, adjourning every thirty minutes to take a 
drink. .. .” With discipline of this type, with the living conditions 
what they were, and with reductions in pay and clothing allow- 
ances, it was no wonder, thought Notson, that men deserted—as 
many as twenty-three in one month from Fort Concho alone. 

It may well be asked whether the enlisted men were such des- 
perate characters that convict discipline was necessary to keep 
them in hand. Assuredly there must have been some hard men 
among them—the civilian frontiersmen say so, and are particu- 
larly emphatic in stating that the Negro troops were a tough lot, 
made up of ex-convicts, sometime fugitive siaves, and “low-down 
niggers from the North.” But the punishments described were 
those inflicted while the fort was still manned by white troops. 
Some of these, too, may have been rather tough men; yet it would 
seem from the reminiscences of McConnell, Charlton, and 
Howarth that the regular army in those days contained many 
decent white men, officers and privates alike. Even among the pri- 
vates were men sensitive enough to go mad from the type of life 
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they led. They were sensitive enough, too, to imitate their officers 
to the extent of getting drunk as often as possible. 

From statements by McConnell and the others, it appears that 
a good many of the enlisted men were recent immigrants. Having 
heard of the gold on New York streets and having found soon 
after their arrival that the streets were covered with nothing but 
paving blocks and litter, they had taken jobs in the army in order 
to support themselves. Others of the soldiers were simple farm 
boys from the North who had joined up partly from boredom 
and partly, perhaps, because the old man’s discipline was a little 
too rigorous for spirited youths. Very few seem to have been 
men of true criminality. Yet, because they roistered in battalions 
and not singly, the townsmen feared them, hated them, maligned 
them—and existed to take their money. 

In 1870 there came to the town one of those infinitely exciting 
and baffling figures who occasionally appear in frontier stories. 
She got off the stage one day and immediately cast about for some 
satisfactory lodging. She said her name was Lottie Deno—a per- 
fect phony if there ever was one—and she traveled alone, although 
she appeared to be a lady. Even more curious for one of her 
manners, no sooner had she found a small house, which she occu- 
pied alone, than she opened her business office in the best—that 
is to say, the most remunerative—gambling hell in the village. 


Contemporary accounts say that Lottie was a rather tall and 
very handsome woman with red hair and eyes that looked black. 
She never drank and she dressed and carried herself as a lady: 
no roughneck ever made a pass at her. In spite of the fact that 
she lived alone in one of the worst places on the frontier, she 
soon earned the almost unique reputation of being “straight’— 
something of a record for a woman whose business consisted 
solely of gambling. All day Lottie stayed in her room; at night 
she emerged and made for her hangout. There she sat in where 
the stakes were highest and the guns were on the table, and calmly 
and efficiently took on all comers at poker. As long as the house 
would remain open, or a man with a few dollars in his pocket 
would take a chance, she stayed and played and won. Among the 
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many whom she fleeced in the course of a year there was none 
who might call her friend; to no one did she ever say anything 
about who she was, where she came from or why she was there. 
The reason for her coming, however, was fairly evident—to get 
money. 

She must have been a brilliant and disturbing figure in the 
desolate and squalid little frontier town. According to all the evi- 
dence she was rapidly becoming a rich woman, when suddenly 
one day she packed up, caught the stage, and was gone. But not 
completely gone, for she appeared almost immediately in Fort 
Griffin, where the stakes were higher and the hells more hectic. 
After a time Lottie Deno left Fort Griffin quite as suddenly as 
she had departed from Fort Concho: and she was seen no more 
in those parts. 


The reminiscences of the post’s officers do not mention this 
lovely and mysterious woman, perhaps from discretion. Equally 
silent are the memoirs of their wives, who stayed in their decent 
stone houses and tried earnestly to take no note of the doings on 
the other side of the ford. For the relationship between the fort 
and the village, especially in the early days, was a bit cool; and 
Lottie and her colleagues might well have been unpopular with 
ladies who had to live on the salary of a second lieutenant, espe- 
cially if by chance the lieutenant, through the involuntary means 
of a busted flush, had contributed a few dollars to Lottie’s support. 


The civilians usually regarded the garrison’s military feats 
with no little contempt; the post in reciprocation charged that the 
town contained nothing but gunmen and harlots. Both attitudes 
were partly right. Except for a part in perhaps half a dozen big 
expeditions, the army as represented at Fort Concho failed to 
distinguish itself. On the other hand, in justification for the post’s 
view of the town, there are Notson’s statements. He says in one 
entry that he has treated more gunshot wounds, accidental or 
otherwise, among civilians than among the troops—which was a 
little hard on his too limited supplies. In 1871, concluding his 
Medical History for that year, he remarks that while the town 
may some day make history, for the present it is the most lawless 
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place he ever heard of. Out of a population of less than a hundred, 
seven men were murdered in one month. 


The quarrels were of a familiar type. One man called another 
a louse and refused to retract. The louse killed him—and a bit 
later was found murdered, too, though Notson didn’t know 
whether a friend squared things up or the vigilantes made the 
necessary correction. Occasionally one of the soldiers would get 
killed in the saloons, but nothing would ever come of it, because 
trials were civil and the civilian could readily show self-defense. 
A soldier was picked up early one morning with a deep stab in 
his chest, and such a wide incision across his abdomen that his 
intestines fell out. Notson took care of him for a short time, a 
very short time: a Negro woman had settled that argument. 
There were plain homemade injuries, as well. The post surgeon 
once had to call on a storekeeper over in town and treat him for a 
fractured skull. The injured man had “become involved with” a 
Mexican girl, and had no doubt suffered his wound when the 
girl’s father protested. On his recovery there was a marriage. 
There was really nothing the surgeons or the officers could do 
about the situation. The boys just would play with their guns, and 
all anyone could do was bind up the wounded, bury the dead, and 
throw the drunks in the guardhouse. For, write the medical offi- 
cers, drunkenness was largely responsible for the disturbances. 
The saloons, being licensed by the state, lay outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the army; and the state officers apparently didn’t care 
what went on, so long as they received their fees. The only solu- 
tion the post could find was to persuade drunkards to take the 
pledge. This plan, carried out by officers and men during several 
months before the Christmas of 1872, looked like a pretty fine 
thing—until the holiday put an end to their abstinence. The entries 
for three successive months of the new year read, “Drunkenness 
on the increase.”’ 


Other troublesome incidents would occur. On one occasion 
malicious civilians set fire to the prairie around the fort and 
burned away all the grass. Robberies that took place under curious 
circumstances led Notson to suspect that the post office authorities 
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themselves might be tampering with the mail, and perhaps also 
engineering post and mail coach holdups. Nevertheless, the town 
and the fort depended upon each other for their existence, and 
when fire broke out across the river the commanding officer sent 
over wagons loaded with barrels of water. Notson himself, how- 
ever much he might complain to the obscure pages of the Medical 
History, loyally and valiantly waited on soldier and civilian alike 
when typhoid raged. 

All the while there were scouts and expeditions, some large, 
some small. Now and then Mexicans raided the corrals at the 
post, while at other times Indians stampeded or stole the horses. 
Buchanan, who succeeded Notson, wrote of two Indians who 
stalked into the barracks one moonlight night and shot a sleeping 
soldier. Their action gave evidence of the genuine ill-breeding of 
the aborigines, he commented ironically. Notson had once re- 
marked that the post guide’s specialty was leading the soldiers 
where the Indians weren’t. Buchanan, no happier about the fort’s 
administration, noted that the food on one expedition was so bad 
it was evident the commissary had accidentally left all the good 
food at the post for “‘the affable and generally loved wife” of the 
commanding officer. 


The town made its livelihood out of the loneliness and frustra- 
tion of the privates from the leaky barracks. The buildings of 
stone south of the river bespoke a certain permanence; the regular 
pay roll was a backlog for those who dealt in soldiers’ desires. 
The great corrals north and west of the fort gave opportunity for 
farmers and ranchmen to supply grain. There was a need for hay, 
for wood, for meat. Contracts were open for teamsters on the long 
supply haul from San Antonio. 


As the village across the river grew with the fort, and achieved 
an added importance from the gradual settling up of the country 
by ranchmen, the burgomasters deemed the place worthy of some 
more distinctive name than “Across the River.’’ One of their 
number had a sister in San Antonio, a nun named Sister Angela, 
who was renowned for her good works. Through what curious 
discussions the subject may have gone before the final selection 
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one does not know, but the upshot of the matter was that the 
little town on the border received the name, grammatical in neither 
Spanish, Italian, nor Latin, of San Angela. So it might have 
remained had the place died away as did other frontier settle- 
ments. Instead, the rapidly growing village soon applied for a 
post office. Officials in Washington, up on their grammar, immedi- 
ately requested that something be done about the name. Not know- 
ing what else to do and far from wanting to discredit Sister 
Angela, the town authorities could think of nothing better than 
to change the gender of their town’s name to the more appropriate 
masculine: San Angelo. 

During the first six or seven years of its existence, San Angelo 
underwent a slow but perceptible evolution—necessarily a slow 
one, because the Indian troubles were then at their greatest inten- 
sity. In 1872 the commanding officer at Fort Concho, perceiving 
the number of children not only at the post but on adjacent farms 
and in the village, decreed the establishment of a school on the 
government reservation. There is little further to note about the 
school, except that it was often closed when it should have been 
open ; but it represented the first appearance of civilization in the 
region. If it at all resembled the post school at Fort McKavett— 
and there is every reason to think that methods were similar at 
all posts in Texas—the teacher was frequently a non-commis- 
sioned officer, or possibly a young lieutenant not good for much 
else. 

In 1874 a military telegraph line reached San Angelo, con- 
necting it with San Antonio and subsequently with Fort Griffin, 
and establishing for the first time dependable and rapid communi- 
cation with the outside. It was during these same years, of course, 
that Mackenzie’s daring raids succeeded in beating the Plains 
Indians into a state that resembled pacification. As a result of the 
constant increase in population, by 1875, the year of Mackenzie’s 
peace, the region contained enough people to merit county organi- 
zation. “.et another factor contributed to the growth of the town 
at about the same time: that year and for four or five years more 
the great buffalo slaughter in Texas took place. 
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The coming of the buffalo hunters meant still harder times for 
the Indians; it also presaged a certain amount of violence in the 
border town. Most of the hunters, young, vigorous, and daring, 
regarded their occupation as a gamble; for the sake of large and 
quick profits they risked their lives on the trails where Indians 
had hunted for a century. It was quite natural that, after working 
in an atmosphere of constant danger, the hunters should relax 
somewhat explosively ; and the more money they had, the louder 
they popped. 

As the stacks of hides accumulated around the trading post— 
the piles containing as many as twenty thousand at times—the 
hunters and skinners collected in the bars, where they shouldered 
cowboys in for the Saturday night round-up, soldiers from the 
fort, occasional stagecoach drivers, and a few, a very few, plain 
civilians—who should have known better. 


Moreover, another element fruitful of discord made its appear- 
ance. In exchange for white troops sent from Fort Concho to 
hold the Indians on the reservations around Fort Sill, the high 
command sent out troops of colored cavalry. One must constantly 
remember that most of the civilians of the area were of Southern 
birth, and that many were veterans of the Civil War, which was 
but ten years past. And the Negro soldiers, as Mr. C. B. Metcalfe 
remembers them, were “about as hard a lot of niggers as one 
could find after carefully raking the entire nation for its scum.” 
Big and powerful men, rather deficient in brains, they consisted 
of ex-slaves, ex-criminals, and desperadoes of every degree. The 
non-commissioned officers were also colored and probably got their 
positions less for merit than for ability to cow their fellows. The 
commissioned officers, as one might assume, were the pick of the 
army. Over them all was General (by brevet) B. F. Grierson, a 
harsh and vindictive man, according to Mr. Metcalfe, of tall and 
heavy frame. In the Civil War he had distinguished himself by a 
rapid and devastating raid through Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Only one thing can happen when tough Negroes run into 
reckless white men, especially if both have had a little to drink— 
plenty of trouble. There are many stories of the incidents that 
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occurred from time to time, but nearly all cluster about the story 
of the invasion of San Angelo by the Tenth Cavalry. Before that 
happened, though, there were a good many minor episodes. There 
was one time—according to an old Negro named Cox who used 
to play the bull fiddle at the dances—when a sergeant allowed his 
men access to the rifle racks and let them slip out to the town, 
where they killed a young buffalo hunter for no apparent reason. 
Nothing more happened. The story seems to end pointlessly, while 
the reason given for the sergeant’s instigation of mutiny is that he 
was angered because another sergeant had been broken. The entire 
narrative bears a slight tinge of improbability; quite possibly the 
aged Cox fabricated it, at least in part. 


On another occasion, relates a more reliable authority, it was 
June ’Teenth and the colored soldiers were throwing a big celebra- 
tion between their barracks and the river. A young white officer 
had the unpleasant and difficult task of standing around to see that 
the boys didn’t get too excited during the festivities. Across the 
river on the town side there gathered slowly, during the course of 
the day, a number of young toughs from town and country. 
Something happened — probably nothing more than a shouted 
exchange of insults — and the white men dashed across. Being 
partly mounted and foresightedly armed, they made short shrift 
of that Emancipation Day, and as a final gesture of complete 
contempt for the army and all things Northern, they wrested 
away from the officer his dress sword and tossed it in the river. 
The Negroes naturally scattered, the satisfied roughnecks returned 
to their bars, and the young officer said nothing about his sword. 


A major difficulty threatened once when about a hundred 
cowboys, as usual well armed and well lit, lined up on the San 
Angelo side of the river and challenged “the whole damn army” 
to come over and fight. The whole damn army turned out, their 
eyes bloodshot and their black skins shiny, and the Negro soldiers 
were on the verge of crossing when officers came up and drove 
them back. On the other side a few cooler brains persuaded the 
cowboys to make the most of their enemies’ retreat from the field, 
and go have another drink. 
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The big outbreak—the invasion of San Angelo by the Tenth 
Cavalry—is now almost a legend in the region, and, like most 
legends, a little misty. Reminiscences of two or three contem- 
poraries who seem to be dependable can be combined to produce 
a fairly reliable account, however. The event must have taken 
place about 1883 or 1884, and certainly not earlier than 1880.* 
In one of the familiar saloon difficulties a white man named 
McCarty or Armstrong (authorities differ on the name) killed a 
Negro soldier, apparently lace one Saturday night. There was 
nothing so unusual about a barroom brawl that ended in murder, 
but the colored troops seem to have attached special significance 
to this one. The following morning they swarmed over into the 
town to find McCarty (or Armstrong). According to one version, 
Jim Spears, the sheriff, had locked the white man up in a room 
at Mrs. Tankersley’s Concho House. Just about the first person 
the Negroes encountered was Spears, a man famed in the region 
for his coolness and marksmanship. There was an exchange of 
words, the Negroes with their rifles in their hands, Spears with a 
knife in his belt and his six-shooter ready. 

““Where’s McCarty?’’ demanded a big buck who seemed to 
be leading the mutineers. 

“Don’t know.” 

The mob pushed closer around the solitary white man. 

“If you don’t tell us where McCarty is we'll hang you.” 

“Hang and be damned!’ yelled Spears, throwing his pistol 
down on the leader. 

For a moment no one moved; then the soldiers flowed around 
Spears—without getting too close. The Negroes, of course, didn’t 
really want to harm the sheriff, but only to frighten him and if 
possible learn where McCarty was. But Spears wouldn’t frighten, 
so after a moment’s hesitation, the troops formed a rough hollow 
square in the midst of which was the sheriff with his eyes and gun 
jerking from side to side. Down the long street the curious parade 
passed, straight for the Concho House. 


*Jim Spears, the sheriff who figures in the story, held office from 1880 to 
4. 
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Halting in front of the rooming house, the Negroes shouted 
to Mrs. Tankersley, asking if McCarty was there. From within 
she replied that he wasn’t, and that if they would wait until she 
got her clothes on they might come in and search the house. 
Another version has it that when the Negroes reached the house, 
Mrs. Tankersley was already standing on the front porch with a 
six-shooter in her hand—and it was not shaking at all. Unfor- 
tunately, no one remembers even approximately what the landlady 
said as she faced the army, but her words were doubtless vigorous 
and should have been memorable. 

Turned away from the Concho House, the soldiers marched 
through the town, shooting out windows as they went until they 
came to the Nimitz House, the other hotel. On the chance that 
McCarty was there, they delivered several volleys at the windows, 
making a tremendous amount of noise but injuring no one. It is 
related that General Grierson appeared and ordered them back to 
the reservation; spectators ran to call Colonel Blount, who was 
at church, to come and add his persuasions. The soldiers then 
dispersed without causing any more damage. Their two successive 
moral defeats, first at the hands of the sheriff and then at Mrs. 
Tankersley’s, had probably shaken their mob valor to the extent 
that they were satisfied to protest with a few shots and return to 
the reservation. Possibly, too, some of the more intelligent had had 
time to reflect that if any harm befell the sheriff, and particularly 
Mrs. Tankersley, their fate would be a familiar one, even though 
they happened to be soldiers. The two officers may also have 
promised them immunity if they returned to the fort quietly. 

The sequel, according to Mr. Metcalfe, occurred the next day 
when a company of Rangers appeared in San Angelo. Their 
captain called on Grierson and told him very plainly that if he 
couldn’t control his men the Rangers knew someone who could.* 

*As I have remarked, no exact date for the invasion has been given. Neither 
the Fort Concho Medical History nor the reminiscences of officers stationed 
there refer at all to the event, an oversight not entirely unexpected. As Blount 
was in church during the uproar, the murder which started the whole thing must 
have taken place on a Saturday night, and the invasion itself on a Sunday morn- 
ing. Also, the fact that he was in church establishes the date as either 1883 or 


1884, since the first church in the town was built in 1883, and the sheriff, Jim 
Spears, left office in 1884. 
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A variation on the same theme is related by John Dickson in 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Edition of the San Angelo Standard- 
Times. According to this story, a white soldier struck a musician 
named Freeman while he was playing in a saloon, and the musician 
cut the soldier’s throat. When some of the men from Fort Concho 
came over to get Freeman, Spears locked him up in the jail and 
stood them at bay, until at last they gave up and went away to get 
drunk. The evident defect of the story is that at the time Spears 
was sheriff the troops at Fort Concho were colored.* 


Another story of interracial difficulties is perhaps worth repeat- 
ing. One day when Spears was drowsing contentedly in front of 
the calaboose, a cowboy named Gregg rode up and shook him 
awake. ““There’s some nigger soldiers down at the Blue Ribbon 
Saloon that need a little help,” said Gregg quietly when the sheriff 
was awake enough to understand him. Then he rode on down 
the street. 


Spears went to investigate. On the floor of the saloon six 
Negro soldiers lay groaning and weeping, while blood ran from 
wounds on their heads. A seventh was still standing at the bar, 
apparently not quite sure what to do. From him and from the 
barkeeper, Spears learned that the seven colored men had been 
loitering about, well oiled and certainly feeling mean. Gregg had 
stopped in to wet his whistle; while he was taking his drink one 
of them had walked over and remarked casually to him that a 
Negro woman was as good as any white woman. That, of course, 
was something no white man on the frontier could take. Gregg 


*In addition to these stories about Jim Spears, there are some others that 
Mr. Metcalfe tells which relate to the sheriff’s days as a stagecoach official. 
On one occasion, as Spears on the southbound coach was approaching Centralia 
Station, a large band of Comanches attacked. Fortunately the stage made the 
station, where Spears and the drivers forted up behind wagons and anything 
else available, and proceeded to pick off the Indians as they rode by. The fight 
was hot. Spears was very proud of a gun he was using; noticing after a little 
while that the barrel was getting warm, he coolly stopped firing, jointed together 
his cleaning rod and wiped out the precious rifle while bullets sang all around 
him. When he felt that he might fire again without injuring the weapon, he 
carefully drew a bead on the Indian chief, waited until the chief paused momen- 
tarily in turning, and shot him off his horse. Discouraged by the loss of their 
leader, the Indians withdrew, leaving many of their band on the ground. Jim 
didn’t pay much attention to the dead Indians. “Turn ’em over,” he said wearily, 
“and look just behind the ear. If they’re shot there, I killed ’em.” 
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had struck at the Negro with his fist and had run for the door. 
It happened that on each side of the entrance big barrels were 
stacked, so that only one man at a time could get through; and it 
also happened, so goes the old story, that Gregg’s hand had fallen 
on a heavy iron bar. Six of the men had charged him and all had 
gone down. The seventh, apparently not drunk enough to challenge 
white supremacy further, had remained at the bar to finish his 
drink. 


Through all this violence the town and fort passed without 
too much dismay. Ira Yates, coming out in 1879, reported that 
San Angelo contained seven saloons, a single store, and no hotel; 
but by 1882 it was another matter. For in that year the stage 
station and all the town of Ben Ficklin was swept away by a flood. 
Since there was already a settlement at San Angelo, the better 
class of people. who according to Mr. Yates had been living at 
Ben Ficklin, now moved up to the newer and rowdier town. 
About this time, too, there came to the region a pioneer Methodist 
preacher, known throughout the West as Parson Potter. A story 
in the San Angelo Standard-Times has it that the reverend figure’s 
first public appearance was in John Nasworthy’s saloon, which he 
entered one day with a request for permission to preach. Having 
finished his sermon, the parson passed his hat and received sub- 
stantial contributions. By the next year there was a Methodist 
church to stand as witness to the efficacy of sermons in saloons. 


Meanwhile the fort was declining from its palmiest days. As 
the post’s significance diminished, available appropriations were 
diverted, and the buildings were allowed to become greatly dilapi- 
dated. The medical officer reported many cases of catarrh and 
sore throat in October, 1879, probably caused by the defective 
housing; and several entries between this date and the final dis- 
banding remark upon the lovely clouds visible through broken 
roofs. In 1887 a “cyclone” accelerated the decay and decline, and 
hastened the day of final dissolution. 

As the fort, the only begetter of the town, slowly succumbed 
to disuse and abuse, its offspring flourished. In 1884, cattle which 
had been selling for ten dollars a head suddenly commanded 
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thirty ; the boom resulting from this rapid rise turned loose plenty 
of money in the region. Ranchmen may not have lived on quite 
the grand scale that O. Henry found about the same time in San 
Antonio, but they got along well enough. Comforts hitherto un- 
heard of became commonplace. Attracted by the scent of easy 
money, in the same year latter-day frontiersmen opened up two 
newspapers in San Angelo, established an ice cream factory, and 
offered dancing lessons. The sophisticates of the region, buffalo 
hunters and contractors of ten years before, organized the Pick- 
wick Club, which was to dominate the town’s social life through 
the turn of the century. In their auditorium flourished more arts 
than one might have imagined available so deep in the wilderness ; 
there were traveling stock companies, formal dances, and con- 
certs—and also, to the disgust and despite the protest of some of 
the members, prize fights, one of which was advertised as a 
slugging match between White and Campbell, the winner to get 
the gate and $100. It must have been during such a year that 


Elijah Cox received $20 a night for slapping a bull fiddle, and 
surely it could have been in no other year that skeet-shooting 
became a sport for gentlemen of the West. 


The old days were gone. Where only two or three years before 
there had been open range and the remnants of buffalo herds, 
strands of barbed wire began cutting the wide open spaces into 
narrower closed spaces. Squatters took smaller pieces. Trouble 
flared up for a little over the fences, but the only fence-cutter 
ever tried and fined in the town was Lieutenant L. C. Lane of 
Fort Concho. Though the state comptroller paid the promised 
bounty of thirty dollars for his conviction, everyone regarded the 
trial as a farce. Fort Worth papers proclaimed Lane’s deed a dis- 
grace to the uniform; those at San Angelo said he was a nice 
young fellow, who meant no harm. He had been on a hunt and 
was able to save five or ten miles by going through rather than 
around the fenced land. Furthermore, argued the San Angelo 
papers, he wasn’t any ordinary, low-down fence-cutter, because 
he didn’t use nippers; Lane merely pulled up a post or two to lay 
the fence flat so that he might drive his buggy across. 
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Here, indeed, was the last farewell to the old frontier: men 
shot clay pigeons; soldiers hunted from buggies; cattlemen who 
used to ride all over half of Texas put up barbed wire; and when 
someone cut the wire they took him to court instead of letting 
.45-calibre daylight through him. The fort, disintegrating phys- 
ically, underwent a change in morale as well. Since there were 
no more Indians to chase, the officers found little to do. There is 
a story of a certain Captain Hale, a fine-looking cavalryman, who 
loafed around town quite a lot. A stranger, observing the hand- 
some and idle gentleman, inquired who he was. 


“That’s Captain Hale.” 

“What does he do?” 

“Why, he’s captain over at the fort.” 
‘“‘No, I mean what does he really do?” 


The native pondered a moment and replied reflectively, “Well, 
he draws his salary and studies Masonry.” 


About the only other military activity of these late years was 
that of the band, which furnished regular Sunday afternoon con- 
certs to which the civilians were invited. The officers and their 
families were generally accepted and entertained in the town, but 
there was an ancien régime air about them, an air of old, unhappy 
far-off things that they shared with an occasional bleached buffalo 
skull or remote burial mound. By 1889 even log-rolling congress- 
men could find no further excuse for the museum-like existence 
of the fort. It passed, leaving behind it a lusty and remarkably 
sophisticated offspring, a town a little more worldly, with a more 
deeply rooted tradition of good living, than most remote semirural 
settlements of the West. 











Here in This Vast Asylum 


By Bryant Morey French 


Here, locked within the arms of a solitary continent 
I vibrantly stretch in an urgent animal response 
Unmindful of the odious eastern winds 

Blown from the compost of European stench-pots. 


Here the night comes like a child upon the threshold, 

The swallow certainly hovers to nest. The cities 

Sink in quiet waves to enormous sleep ; 

And certain of daybreak Orion surveys the recumbent earth. 


Here in this vast asylum no rumor of nightly alarms, 

No shrieking in alleys, no curfews, no machine-guns in 
public square, 

Eye taut with terror, throat sterilized with gas, 

But silent hot tears, in seclusion, a private appalling fear. 





Provincial Sketch Book 





Us Goin’ To Town 
By J. W. Wilson 


Risby. “Us gonna go to town on Sadday!” And there was 
Hoodoo and there was Vincent and there was Tina and 
Little Suster. “Us goin’ to town on Sadday!” 

“Dat man say for us to meet him on the corner at Woodses 
sto’,” said Bully. “Den we go to de bank an’ git us money from 
de gov’ment check. You chop hard from now till den, Little Suster, 
an’ I give you twenty cents from de gov’ment check.” 

“De man say next year us ain’t gonna plant so much cotton. 
Whut us gonna do “bout dat? Whut I’m gonna do with my 
mules?’ Risby asked Bully. Risby was twenty-four, or close to it, 
and he was grown big and strong like an ox, but he hadn’t married 
up with a woman yet; so he still lived in the house with Daly and 
Bully, and Vincent and Hoodoo and Tina and Little Suster. 

“Us gonna use them mules to work cawn,” said Bully. “Us 
gonna make a cawn crop and raise hawgs. Hawgs ain’t wuth 
nothin’ to sell, but they sho’ wuth somethin’ to put in yo’ belly.” 


Biss. WAS DALY and there was Bully and there was 


Bully got up at four-thirty and it was Friday morning. He 
kindled the fire in the cookstove for Daly and then shook Risby 
and Vincent. “Git them mules fed,” he ordered. “Sun be’s about 
ready to come up.” 

Risby grunted and rolled over in the bed, but Bully shook 
him again. “You git up fum there. You got to quit yo’ playin’ 
around at night.” 


100 
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By five-thirty Vincent had milked the cow and they had had 
breakfast, and Risby had the team waiting, tied to the front porch. 
He hitched Old Blue and Pete to the sweepstock and went off 
down the turnrow. The sun was already well up and Bully and 
Daly and Vincent and Tina and Hoodoo and Little Suster fol- 
lowed Risby with their hoes over their shoulders. 

It was half a mile down the turnrow to where they were 
chopping cotton. Bully took the lead row and set the pace and 
pretty soon Daly started the singing. 


Cotton, cotton, cotton, 
Gotta chop dts cotton. 


The chillun kept up pretty good without much shouting at, all 
except Vincent, and by ten o’clock they had cut a big swath in 
the Johnson grass. By that time Risby had finished with the culti- 
vator and swung in behind them with the sweepstock, which he 
had brought to the field that morning. 

Mr. Jim came down the turnrow in his pickup truck and looked 
things over. He was satisfied with the way chopping was coming 
along. “T’ll leave your money out of the compliance check at Mr. 
Woods’ store for you Saturday, Bully,” he said, and got in his 
truck and drove off. 

“B-r-r-r-d-n-n. D-a-h!”’ said Hoodoo. 

“Yon he go!” screamed Little Suster. 

They quit work at dinner time and went back to the house and 
had cold cornbread and clabber milk. They lay around until one 
o’clock, and then Bully said it was time to go to the field again. 
Vincent claimed he had the sick headache, and Bully started to 
beat him, but Daly said maybe sho’ ’nough the chile was sick, so 
Bully told him to git his wuthless hide in the house and stay there. 

They finished the Johnson grass stretch by sundown and re- 
turned to the house. “We got to grease the waggin befo’ we goes 
to town in the mornin’,” Bully told Risby. ‘““We wants to git to 
town early and git us money.” 

The sun went down behind the willow trees along the bank of 
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the river and Bully and Risby lay on the gallery in the dusk with 
their shoes off, waiting for Daly to finish fixing supper. They 
could smell the turnip greens she was cooking along with side- 
meat in the big, black pot. Old Blue and Pete, the two mules, 
crunched corn in their stalls in the shed-barn close to the side of 
the house. The calf sucked on Daisy, the Jersey, and Hoodoo 
and Little Suster screamed about on the hard, red dirt in front of 
the porch, running the little red truck and playing like they were 
Mr. Jim. 

“B-r-r-r-d-n-n. D-a-h!”” said Hoodoo, starting off in first and 
shifting gears gratingly. 

“Yon he go!"’ shrieked Little Suster, tearing after Hoodoo. 

Bully looked at the few clouds, still tinged with pink, that 
hung above the willow trees along the bank of the river in the 
west. “Look lak hit mought cloud up for a rain,” he said. “Old 
3razos liable to git red again. Cawn need a rain, but hit wouldn’t 
do the cotton no good. Johnson grass already takin’ dat cotton 


below where we was choppin’ today. Us got to fight hit nex’ 
week. Risby, you got to hitch Old Blue and Pete to the sweep- 
stock and put on a sixteen-inch buzzard-wing and double right on 
back to pullin’ middles where us be choppin’. My hoe gonna be 
sharp, and I’m gonna take de lead row and make dem chillun step 
out when we get in dat Johnson grass.” 


“Buzzard-wing look lak hit mought be gittin’ dull,” said 
Risby. “We git a point put on hit when we go to town Sadday 
mornin’.”’ 

“Tell dem chillun to hesh up, and you-all come to supper,” 
Daly shouted from the kitchen. 

Bully picked up his shoes, emptied the dirt from them, then 
rose to his feet and stretched. ““Lawd, Lawd!” he sang. “ “When 
I git to heaven I’m gonna have dat side-meat, an’ cawn pone, an’ 
good ole turnip greens.’ Git in heah, Hoodoo, le’s eat.” 

The kitchen was on the back side of the house, where the 
cotton came right up to the door, and it was about half as big as 
the other room, where the fireplace was. Daly had the cornbread 
and fried side-meat on the table, along with a bucket of cold 
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clabber. The pot of turnip greens still steamed on the wood range, 
which was at the other end of the kitchen-room. 

While Bully made Hoodoo settle down in his chair and Risby 
hit Vincent over the head for trying to steal cornbread, Daly 
lifted the lid on the pot of greens and smelled them once more. 
She wasn’t a big woman. Just fair to middlin’ size, like Bully 
said. But she was strong in the arms, and powerful handy with a 
hoe. She was of a little bit higher color than Bully, and since he 
had married up with her, twenty-five years ago, Bully hadn’t 


>»? 


played around with any other woman. “She plumb good-lookin’, 
Bully said. “An’ I married her for lovin’.” 

Daly put the pot of greens on the table, and they started eat- 
ing. There was a bowl of sugar on the table, and Vincent tried 
to put most of it in his clabber, but Daly hit his hand with the 
long spoon and he quit. Risby drank his clabber noisily from a 


quart jar, half a jar at a time. 


“Am!” he said, wiping his mouth off with the back of his 
hand and setting down an empty jar. “That sho’ is cool and good. 
I wus plumb thirsty.” 

The back door was open, and from his seat at the head of 
the table Bully could see the dark green, knee-high cotton stalks 
waving and swaying in the gentle push of a quiet south breeze. 
Looking out of the door, Bully was facing west and he could 
barely make out the dark line of willow trees along the river. 
The bottom-land was peaceful with the quiet of an early summer 
evening, and when the breeze shifted a little bit it brought to 
Bully’s ears the sound of the tree-frogs croaking in the trees 
along the river bank. There was the quiet, growing smell of the 
river bottoms in the air, and Bully took a deep breath and looked 
around the table at his family. 

“Git out another bucket of milk, Daly,” he ordered through 
a mouthful of bread and meat. “Us got plenty.’”’ He swallowed 
his mouthful and downed a draught of clabber. “The cow givin’ 
plenty milk, the crop doin’ all right, and we gets a gov’ment check 
Sadday. Times don’t be so bad. Le’s eat.”’ 

While Risby refilled his drinking jar from the gallon syrup 
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bucket of clabber, Vincent reached across and grabbed a piece of 
bacon off his plate. Risby whirled and banged the empty bucket 
across Vincent’s head. “Git out fum heah, niggah. I bus’ yo’ 
head !” 


Vincent was fifteen years old. He was a little bit scrawny- 
looking. “I ain’t had but two sides o’ meat. You had three,” he 
whined. 

“You ain’t wuth three sides o’ meat,” Bully said, glaring at 
Vincent. “When you git to workin’ and quit leanin’ on yo’ hoe 
handle all day maybe you need three sides o’ meat.” 

Hoodoo and Tina and Little Suster didn’t say anything; they 


went right on eating, hunched over their plates, their eyes looking 
all around. 


Tina was thirteen, and Hoodoo was about eleven, and Little 
Suster was nine years old. There had been more, Paul and Lully, 
coming between Risby and Vincent, but they died of the colic 
when they were little and they were over in the burying ground 
at the Friendship Baptist Church, over in Green Valley, there on 
the other side of Hollin’s Creek. 


They finished supper and Tina started washing dishes. Risby 
and Bully went into the other room and Bully lit a lamp. Risby 
rolled a cigarette and Bully cut himself a chew of Brown Mule. 
They sat down in the two rawhide-bottom chairs, facing the door. 

Hoodoo and Little Suster played on the floor with the little 
red truck. “I’m gonna git me a sucker and a mouth-harp Sadday 
with my choppin’ money,” said Hoodoo. 


“I’m gonna git me some red sody water,” said Little Suster. 

“I’m got to git you chillun some shoes,” Bully said. He spit 
out through the door and rocked back in his chair. His belly was 
full and he had done a good day’s work and he felt good. 


He sat there in his chair and looked out over the fields that 
stretched away to the east as far as he could see, plumb to the 
highway. The moon was just coming up and the hard, graded, 
red dirt of the turnrow which led by Bully’s house made a shining 
road through the cotton fields. 
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Bully looked up the turnrow to where it faded away in the 
shimmering haze of the night. 


There was somebody walking the turnrow, and Bully heard 
the plunk, plunk sound of a guitar riding the breeze. “Be’s Cul 
Sally an’ he git-tar,” he said. 

“He singin’ the blues,” said Risby. 

“Mmm-MMM-mmm,” they heard Cul Sally humming; 
“Lawd, dat woman make a fool out of me.” Cul Sally’s deep 
voice rode the night air and told about that woman who treated 
him like a dirty dog. “I love you, woman. But I don’t like yo’ 
low-down ways—’ Cul was closer now, and Bully and Risby 
could see his white teeth flashing in the moonlight. Cul was over 
six foot tall, black as the inside of a ’tater bin, and the best singer 
in the bottoms. He had a big chest where his voice could rumble 
around and come out with the full, powerful moaning of the 
low-down blues. 

“Good evenin’ to you-all,” he called as he passed by Bully’s 
house. 


“Good evenin’,”’ Bully and Risby answered. 


Plunk, plunk, went Cul Sally’s guitar. He changed the words 
of his song as he passed Bully’s house. 

“Lawd, Lawd,” he sang. “Lawd, I would go to Dallas” (plunk, 
plunk). The guitar seconded his singing. He found words for his 
song and went along. 


Lawd, I would go to Dallas 

To see the World’s Affair. 

Lawd, I would go to Dallas to see the World’s Affair. 
I would go to Dallas, 

But I’m scared that Mr. Jim would be there. 


“Dat’s singin’ ’em,”’ called Bully. ““Dat’s singin’ ’em.” 
Cul Sally went on up the road, his voice coming out with full 
power on the song. ““Lawd, I would go to Dallas—” 


“Dat nigger can sing,” said Risby. 
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“It do be a fact,” said Daly, who had come to the door to 
listen. 

“T would go to Dallas,” piped Hoodoo, trying to sing like 
Cul Sally. 

“You chillun hesh up, now,” commanded Bully, looking up 
the road. ‘““Yonder come Joe Turner and Cousin Lela.”’ 

Joe Turner and his wife, Lela, walked down the dirt road. 
The moon was well up and the night air was cool. Joe and Lela 
stopped in front of Bully’s house. “Good ev’nin’,” said Joe. 
“How’s yall?” 

““We’s well. An’ you?” Bully toted his chair out on the gal- 
lery. ‘““You-all come and sit awhile.” 

“Us just walkin’ by,” said Lela. “Us ain’t got much time. 
E’nin’, Cousin Daly. Hey, dere, Hoodoo, whut you doin’ ?”’ 

“T’se playin’ Mr. Jim,” said Hoodoo. “B-r-r-r-d-n-n. D-a-h!” 

“Shet yo’ mouf, Hoodoo,” scolded Daly. “Risby, you git yo’ 
black self up and give Cousin Lela dat chair.”’ 

Risby and Bully and Joe sat out on the porch and the two 
women sat in the doorway. The moon was bright enough to give 
plenty of light to see up and down the road a good piece. 

“Mammy Susan got laid off the pension roll,” said Lela. “She 
say de man told her yestiddy.” 

“Lawd, ha’ mercy,” said Daly. “Howcome?” 

““She say de man say she got her own place, and she got cows, 
and she say de man say Unca’ Tom kin holp out aroun’ de place.” 

‘“‘Lawd, Lawd. An’ Unca’ Tom got the rheumatiz so bad he 
been on crutches five years.” Daly shook her head from side to 
side. 

“Dem cows Mammy Susan got all pore,” said Risby. “An- 
other one died off a week ago, come tomorry.” 

“Risby, you git th’ough pullin’ dem middles Monday and you 
git over to Mammy Susan’s and plow dat little patch o’ cawn for 
her. You do dat,” Bully said. 

Tina had stopped washing dishes and had come to the door 
to listen. 

“Sho’ is glad we’s goin’ to get de gov’ment cons’vation 
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check,’ said Joe. “It do be’s a holp. De bank goin’ to get mines 
on dat note, but I ain’t got much further to go fo’ I be shet of 
hit.” 

“You got yo’ own place,” said Bully. “An’ de check come to 
you th’ough de mails. We’s third-and-fourthin’ for Mr. Jim, 
and he gives us we’s money out’n de big check.” 

“Reverend Jonathan goin’ to do de preachin’ at Friendship 
Sunday,” Lela said. “Hit do be’s a long time since we’s had him.” 


“He do’s all right,” said Daly. “I mind the buryin’ he give my 
Paul and Lully. He sho’ did a good one; lak to wore me down.” 

Risby got to his feet and put on his shoes. “I’m goin’ up the 
road a piece,” he said. 

“You git yo’self on back here soon,”’ commanded Bully. “Don’t 
you be tom-cattin’ around all night.” 

“He been goin’ up the road to see dat yaller gal, Ruby Lee,” 
Daly told Lela. “I wish he leave dat gal alone, but I can’t do 
nothin’ wid him no mo’. She liable to git him into trouble. She 
ain’t no good for to work. All she do is have mens come to see 
her at night.” 

Joe and Bully sat and talked about getting rid of the Johnson 
grass, and about planting “hi-gear” in the water-furrow, and 
about planting a row of peas every other row. 


Daly and Lela sat and talked about gardening, and about the 
turnip patch, and about Rosella Venters’ last baby, which had the 
colic. 

The moon got higher and the clock got around to eight o’clock 
and Joe said: “Come on, Lela, us better git back up the road.” 

“You-all come back,”’ invited Daly. 

“Much oblige’,” said Lela. ““An’ you-all come see us.”’ 

Hoodoo and Little Suster were asleep on the floor. Daly 
woke them up and made them get on their pallet. Vincent got 
into his and Risby’s bed and Tina got in her cot. Bully and Daly 
climbed in the other bed. . 

About ten o’clock Risby came in and dropped his shoes on 
the floor. He took off his britches and got in the bed with Vin- 
cent. Bully and Daly and the chillun were asleep, and Bully was 
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snoring loud. Vincent whined and asked Risby what he had been 
doing, and Risby hit him over the head and went to sleep. 


All of them were up by sunup Saturday morning and Vincent 
claimed he had got over his sick headache. Risby ran the wagon 
out of the shed and greased it and then hitched up Old Blue and 
Pete. Vincent put a sack of corn nubbins in the wagon for the 
noontime feeding of the mules and Bully brought the two chairs 
and a quilt out of the house for Daly and Tina to sit on. 


They all ate a bite of breakfast but the chillun didn’t want 
much. “Us goin’ to town,” they said. 


At six o'clock they left, with Bully driving and Daly and Tina 
in the two chairs. Little Suster sat on the sack of corn nubbins 
and Vincent and Risby hung their legs over the sides. Hoodoo 
ran along behind the wagon for a while, then got on the coupling 
pole and rode. 


It was three miles to the highway from Bully’s house on Mr. 
Jim’s place and three miles along the highway to town. On the 
dirt road to the highway old cars loaded with families from 
further back in the bottoms passed Bully’s wagon and kicked up 
clouds of dry, red dust. Out on the highway Bully pulled off the 
pavement on the right-hand side and drove on. The shiny, new 
cars of the white folks whizzed past the wagon, and Bully and 
Daly and Risby and Vincent and Tina and Hoodoo and Little 
Suster would all turn their heads and look at the cars as they 
went by. 


They got to town a little after eight o’clock. Tina could tell 
time, and that’s what she said it was by the big clock on the 
courthouse. She had gone to school a couple of years before the 
schoolhouse in Green Valley burned down. 

Bully took the wagon around to the lot behind Mr. Woods’ 
store and he and Risby unhitched Old Blue and Pete and tied 
them to the wheels. They put a few nubbins before each mule, so 
they wouldn’t be wanting to break loose. 
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“You-all stay here, now,” said Bully. “I’m got to go in the 
sto’ and see has Mr. Jim left us money.” 


Woods’ Grocery Store had a plate glass window and as he 
went toward the screen door Bully gazed hungrily at the bunch 
of bananas hanging inside. 


“T’m got to git us some of them things to take home tonight,” 
he told himself. 


“Did Mr. Jim leave any money out’n de gov’ment check here 
for me?” Bully asked Mr. Woods. 


Mr. Woods laughed. “You're too early, Bully. Mr. Jim ain’t 
had time to cash that check yet. The bank ain’t even open. It 
don’t open up until nine. You'll have to wait awhile.” 


“Yassuh,” said Bully. 

He went back to the wagon. 

“You got the money?” asked Daly. 

“Not yet,” said Bully. “Us got to wait till de bank open up 
and Mr. Jim can get de check cashed.” 

“I’m goin’ up de street,” said Risby. “I come back here after 
a while and you give me my money.” 


“Le’s all go up de street,” suggested Tina. “Us ain’t got no 
money yet, but us can look in the windows and see what us 
wants.” 

“That’s right,” Daly agreed. “Come on, Little Suster, le’s go.” 


’ 


“You-all go on,” said Bully. “I’m goin’ to look around and 
see can I find Joe Turner or Book Tully. They said they’d be in 
here today.” 


At nine o’clock Mr. Jim went to the bank and cashed his gov- 
ernment cotton compliance check for one hundred dollars. He 
put part of the money in one pocket and part in another. Ephe 
Coby was the other tenant on Mr. Jim’s farm besides Bully, and 
Ephe was waiting there at the bank for Mr. Jim. Ephe had been 
with Mr. Jim a long time, a good while longer than Bully had. 

Mr. Jim gave Ephe his twenty dollars. 
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Then Mr. Jim went down the street to Woods’ Grocery Store 
to leave Bully’s twenty dollars. “I’m leavin’ the money for my 
nigger,” Mr. Jim told Mr. Woods. “I reckon he'll be in here afte: 
a little while.” 


‘““He’s done been in here once,” Mr. Woods said. “He come 
early after his money.” 

Mr. Jim laughed. “T’ll bet he goes and spends most of it on 
gin, or for a T-model car, or the like. These niggers can’t hold 
onto money.” 


“I’m goin’ to get part of it out of him for that bill he owes 
me,’ Mr. Woods declared. 


“This is the last year he'll be gettin’ any money out of my 
government check,” Mr. Jim said. “I ain’t goin’ to have room 
for him next year; got to reduce my cotton acreage again. I won't 
need two tenants with what cotton I’ll be planting. Ephe can 
handle the crops. I’m goin’ to put in peas where I got cotton now, 
and thataway I'll get a conservation check. It'll be for more 
than the cotton would bring, and I won’t be out hardly no ex- 
pense. Ain’t no risk to raisin’ a crop thataway.”’ Mr. Jim and Mr. 
Woods laughed. 


Mr. Jim bought a plug of tobacco and turned to leave the 
store. ““When that nigger comes in here tell him I want to see 
him,” he said. “TI’ll be somewhere up the street.” 

Mr. Jim hadn’t been gone long when Bully came back again 
for his money. Mr. Woods kept out enough to cover Bully’s 
grocery bill and gave Bully the rest. “Mr. Jim was lookin’ for 
you,” he told Bully. 


“Yassuh,” said Bully. 


Bully went back to the wagon and gave Risby his money. 
Risby took it and went off up the street again. 


Bully gave Daly two dollars and he gave Vincent one dollar. 
He gave Tina fifty cents and she tied it up in the corner of her 
handkerchief. Hoodoo got two-bits and he looked at it a long 
time, and then smelled of it and put it in the pocket that didn’t 
have a hole in it. 
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Daly kept Little Suster’s twenty cents for her, because Little 
Suster didn’t have a handkerchief or any place to keep the money 
and was liable to lose it. 

That left six dollars and a nickel. Bully put the five dollar 
bill in his wallet and put the dollar and the nickel in his pocket 
where his right hand would be close to it. “Now you-all got yo’ 
money,” he said. “You can go and buy what you want to.” 


Daly took the chillun and went into Woods’ Store and bought 
a bill of groceries. She paid for part of them, and Mr. Woods 
said he’d charge up the rest of them until they made their crop. 
The chillun got some candy and drank red sody water and had a 
big time. Daly left her packages in the store for safekeeping until 
they got ready to go. 


Bully went up the street and bought him a new jumper and 
some shoes for Hoodoo and Little Suster. He counted his money 
and he had plenty left, so he came back to Woods’ Store and 
bought some bananas and left them with Daly’s packages. 


He still had money in his pocket and so he was feeling all 
right. He stood around on the street and talked with Book Tully, 
and he saw old Uncle Tom sitting there in the sun and he talked 
with him, and there were lots of sisters and brothers in the church 
he hadn’f seen in a long time, and he talked to them. He saw 
the Reverend Jonathan, and there was Finley Steptoe, come to 
town from way up on the Navasot’. And after a while Bully 
walked on up the street looking for Mr. Jim. He found Mr. Jim 
on the corner by the post office. “Good mornin’, Mr. Jim,” he 
said. 

“Mornin’, Bully,” Mr. Jim answered. “You get your money ?” 

“Yassuh. Much oblige’.” 


“Shore. You got it comin’ to you.” Mr. Jim laughed. Bully 
grinned back at him. Bully felt all right. He had bought the 
chillun some shoes, got some groceries, and a sack of bananas to 
take home. | 


Daly and the chillun all had a little money in their pockets, so 
they could have a good time in town on Sadday. Bully felt good. 
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He suspected that Risby had taken his money off to buy gin, 
but even that didn’t bother Bully. He felt good. 


“I won’t be needin’ you next year, Bully,” Mr. Jim was say- 
ing. “You better start lookin’ for a place to move onto. The 
government says I got to cut down my cotton acreage and so I’m 
gonna plant peas. I don’t need no third-and-fourth hand.” 

“How’s dat, Mr. Jim?” Bully asked anxiously. “Whut’s dat 
you say?” 

“T said you won’t be on my place next year. You'll have to 
find another place, or else come to town and get on the W.P.A.” 

“Lawd, Mr. Jim. I been wid you a good while.” 

“I know that, Bully, but I can’t plant so much cotton any 
more, so I don’t need you.” 

Bully looked down at his feet. “I ain’t got no place else to 
go, Mr. Jim. And the chilluns—” 

“You ain’t got to get out right now, Bully. Finish your crop 
this year. But you'll have to find a place before winter.” 

“Lawd, Lawd, Mr. Jim, can’t I work around the place some- 
how? We likes it there.” 

“I’m sorry, Bully. I’ve got nothing for you to do.” 

Bully turned away. He put his fists into his pockets. The 
palms of his hands felt sweaty and cold and the money felt hard 
against them. 

“Lawd, Lawd. Whut I’m gonna do? Whut I’m gonna do?” 

He went back to the wagon and sat there, trying to think 
where he could go. But all the places he knew of were taken. 
There was nobody that needed a third-and-fourth hand. “T’ll 
have to come to town and try to git on the W.P. and A.,” Bully 
said to himself. He swallowed and looked at the ground. Times 
had seemed good on Mr. Jim’s place. 


At dinner time Daly and the chillun came back to the wagon. 
They had cheese and bread and bologna. Bully told them what 
Mr. Jim had said, and Daly looked at Bully and the tears came 
into her eyes, but the chillun couldn’t understand what it meant. 
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“Lawd, Lawd. Whut us gonna do?” asked Daly. 


A little while after dinner they got their packages from the 
store and got ready to go home. They had to wait for Risby. He 
finally showed up with the yellow gal. 


Both of them had about half a pint of gin inside of them and 
Risby said that Ruby Lee was goin’ to catch a ride home on the 
wagon. Bully told Risby what Mr. Jim said, but Risby said he 
didn’t give no damn and he and Ruby Lee started laughing, and 
they laughed so hard they nearly fell out of the wagon. 


Bully drove on toward home, and after a while Little Suster 
huddled up against Daly and started to whimper, and then she 
started to howl. Daly felt like crying too, so she couldn’t stop 
Little Suster. 

“Mr. Jim got de gov’ment money,” said Ruby Lee. 

“Mr. Jim got de gov’ment money, an’ he live in de big white 
house on de hill,” said Risby, and he pulled out the gin bottle and 
took a big drink. 


“Mr. Jim say us got to git off the place,” Bully said tone- 
lessly, and shook the lines over the mules’ backs. 


Ruby Lee and Risby started laughing at this and laughed so 
hard they had to hold onto each other to sit up straight. They 
both took big drinks out of the gin bottle. 

Risby got off the wagon with Ruby Lee and he stumbled and 
almost fell in the dust. He followed Ruby Lee on in the house 
and he started singing: “I would go to Dallas—” 

“Lawd, Lawd, ha’ mercy,” sobbed Daly. Vincent and Tina 
and Hoodoo and Little Suster sat quiet on the wagon. 


Bully drove the team on home and they unloaded the wagon 
and carried the packages into the house. Bully turned Old Blue 
and Pete loose and then he came in the house and ate a couple 
of the bananas. Bully sat there and stared at the floor. They sat 
around all evening without talking much, and then it was time to 
milk the cow, and Vincent milked. They had a bite of supper and 
went to bed. 

“Lawd, ha’ mercy,” said Daly. 





The Wild Man From Puddin 
Creek 


By Fred Shaw 


do. Tell you what, boy.” Doctor Jeff peered cautiously 
about us, at the hardware clerk sleeping in the shade of a 
tin awning, at the Negro dragging the mail bag out of the depot, 
at a sow stirring up puffs of dust as she rooted in the ditch near 
the railroad crossing. He looked sadly about, resting his long 
head in his hands, the patchwork lines in his face cutting deeper. 


”y [': I DON’T DOUBT IT. Hm, no, no. Can’t say that I 


His hands nervously brushed at his coat, fumbled with the 
black string tie. “Can you keep your mouth shut, boy? Hm. 
Hm, well, see that you do. I’m an old man, boy, an old man and a 
respected man, but I don’t like to hear you doubting the truth. 


“Tell you what.”’ Doctor Jeff’s voice lowered as he looked suspi- 
ciously at the hardware clerk half a block away. “The story’s 
true, all right; I was there at the blow-off and there at the start. 
Fact is, I got in so deep I jumped if anybody as much as shot 
at me. And I warn’t ashamed of it, either. It was enough to set a 
body’s nerves on edge the way those niggers would die. I did a 
power of cussing and carping. 

“But John Dedge, he never complained. The nigger’d die, but 
old John’d jest smile sorter forgiving like, and then he’d set in 
again, working like a dog trying to shake off a squealing worm. 
Then, like as not, the next nigger’d die too, or run off, or some- 
thing. It was getting plumb monotonous; after a while even John 
began to look a little frazzled. I couldn’t stand that. 

“Did you ever know John Dedge? Hm, no. No, I reckon not. 
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Well, John was a good man—a good man, and a kind man, and a 
bumptious man. He wouldn’t harm a cur dog or a Yankee peddler 
—unless he was greased with Coffee County corn. He was big 
and dark, John was, and he had so much energy he couldn’t walk 
for bouncing. You get an idea, and his eyes would start firing at 
you and his moustache a-wiggling—I tell you it was something. 
Children loved him. And women—they chased him something 
scandalous, but he didn’t have no more use for them than a sow 
has for a spare set of tits. He wouldn’t have nothing to do with 
them, either, except maybe to kinda go off with a couple of ’em. 


“He was the frog of the pond, John Dedge was, and I could 
see it—even if I was jest a green country boy, fresh out of med- 
ical school. ‘You’re going places, John,’ I useter say. ‘You're 
gonna end up a deputy sheriff, or a hardshell preacher, or a bar- 
tender in Brunswick.’ Then he’d smile, modest as you please. 

“He’d been mighty good to me, John had, what with filling 
my teeth, shoeing my horse, and letting me practice on his sickly 
old woman when other folks wouldn’t even believe I was a doctor. 
So when he got to looking dry and tuckered out, I set to thinking. 
I thought and thought but nothing come of it. 


‘Finally I went by John’s blacksmith shop to see how he was 
taking it. It was enough to give you the rangtangs. John was 
moping about, looking as sallow and washed out as a grass widow 
in camp meeting season. ‘Howdy, Jeff,’ he said and then turned 
back to a nigger, who was caterwauling about a bad tooth. ‘It 
looks bad, nigger, and I oughter pull it. Time was when a tooth 
that rotten cheered me up, but now I can’t get my heart in it.’ 
Then he pushed his best anvil out for me to sit on, looking sad 
enough to break the heart of an alligator. 

“Well, I jest had to do something to make John happy. That 
afternoon I walked out across the wiregrass to Ricketson’s bay, 
taking a path that led through the pines and bays down to the 
marshes. Sitting there on a blackgum log, with the rank wet smell 
of the swamp coming up to me, I thought about it. There was 
nothing there to bother me—just the chirping of crickets and 
sometimes a plop-plopping as a big frog hit the water. I got a 
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stick and started drawing in the mud. And then all of a sudden 
there it was—plain and simple. 

“T ran all the way back to the settlement, but to see John’s 
face light up like it did, I would of brought the blackgum log 
with me. For a spell he jest chuckled and bubbled. ‘Well, Jeff. 
Well, old boy, you did it, didn’t you. Well, Jeff.’ 

“After a while he looked at my drawing again and said, ‘It’s 
the simplest thing. Old Jeff’s done it.’ Then he cussed himself 
blue for not having thought of it before. But, as I recollect, it 
was the happiest cussing I ever heard. 

“That night John worked out my plan. He beat out a piece of 
gold as thin as a knife blade. Then he cut out a plate in the form 
of an H, perforated it, and filed down all the rough edges. On the 
bar of the H he set up two screws, and on them he fastened two 
goat horns. When he finished, John looked up and grinned. ‘Like 
shelling peas,’ he said. “The rest’ll be easy.’ 

“He was always optimistic, John was. But knowing how 
ornery and unco-operative a nigger can be, I was a mite afraid. 
I didn’t say anything, though; I didn’t want John losing any 
more sleep. 

“The likeliest nigger we could think of was a big, black, 
hairy boy that was turpentining for Lige Newsom. We found 
him the next morning, dipping gum in the woods near Puddin 
Creek. ‘Hello, Man Eater,’ John said. 

“Howdy do, Mist’ John,’ Man Eater said, taking off his cap 
and coming over to lean against the buggy wheel while he talked 
with us. 

“Against John Dedge’s eloquence that nigger didn’t have a 
chance. Keeping an eye out for Lige Newsom, John talked about 
turpentining and the Emancipation Proclamation. ‘You break 
your back dipping gum and chipping boxes; then you don’t have 
money enough to pay for cornmeal and sowbelly at the commis- 
sary. You’re jest a slave, Man Eater, a mouse and a slave.’ 

““T ’speck I is, Mist’ John,’ Man Eater said, and he looked 
worried sick. 

“We were ready for Man Eater when he got to the blacksmith 
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shop that night. We had covered the fire with ashes, pasted black 
paper over the windows, and made a pallet in a corner of the 
room. John had set a jug of corn whiskey where the nigger would 
see it when he opened the door. 


“He saw it all right, and after a spell it was jest half a jug. 
Well, I thought John Dedge could drink, and John Dedge could. 
But the way that nigger poured it in, with the light and shadows 
flickering about when the flames crawled over the ashes, would of 
made you popeyed. After a bit he stumbled up, grinning like a 
possum. ‘Jes’ a mouse,’ he mumbled, and plopped over on the floor. 

“We drug him to the pallet and lit the lamp. Then, while John 
watched me and Man Eater grinned and grunted, I laid back his 
scalp slick and purty. John handed me the gold plate with the 
goat horns screwed in tight, and I clapped it tight on his skull. 
Standing off from us, John motioned while I slid the plate back 
and forth till it was just right. Then I sewed up the scalp. 


“We couldn’t sleep that night for admiring that horned nigger. 
John was tending him like he was a brass baby, fanning him if 
he looked too hot, blowing up the fire if he got chilly, petting 
him till I feared he’d die for sure. 

“At sunup, though, he was all right—except for spitting a 
little, rubbing his belly, and drinking a barrel of water or two. 
We let him set a spell till he began to eye that whiskey again ; then 
we led him to a mirror. 

“After one peek at that mirror Man Eater shut his eyes and 
shuddered. Then he shook his head hard, to clear it, and opened 
his eyes again, kinda squinting out at his image. When he came 
out of his jump, he hit the floor running and exploded against 
the north wall. ‘He’s cute, ain’t he?’ John said. And then we went 
over and started pouring water on him. 

“After a while he stirred and opened his eyes, but right away 
he slammed them to. ‘Who dat?’ he said. 

“*That’s Zu Zu,’ John said. 


“John had planned to keep the nigger in the blacksmith shop 
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until the fair opened in Valdosta in April. In two weeks, I knew, 
his wool would be patched up and that gold plate would be grown 
in so tight that you couldn’t tear it out. 

“A week before we were to go, I went by the blacksmith shop 
and found the air buzzing with strange noises. Inside, Man Eater 
was practicing growling and making faces. He’d screw up his 
face till John nodded; then he’d try something harder, squinting 
or twisting his lip. ‘He’s jest too damn meek looking,’ John said. 
‘I had to do something about it.’ 


“Then Man Eater got down on the floor and practiced snap- 
ping and snarling when John threw a piece of raw meat on the 
floor. But after a while, he gave up. ‘I jest can’t do it, Mist’ John. 
Now if you cud jest stew up a piece er sowbelly ...” John didn’t 
bust him, or anything ; he jest crawled down on the floor and told 
me to throw the meat. Such a snarling and growling and ripping 
and tearing you never saw the equal of. When he started foaming 
around the jaws, I could feel my hair rising; Man Eater was 
backing into a corner, looking trembly and wall-eyed. 

“Getting up, John cut another piece of meat and said, ‘All right, 
Zu Zu, try it again.’ 


“Well, you think a camp meeting’s as full of hell and hilarity 
as the devil’s ash pile, and it is. But for noise and excitement and 
pure downright bawdiness the South Georgia fair at Valdosta 
took the ribbon. Standing there in the tent before our show 
opened, you could hear the calliope playing, the crowd hollering 
and laughing, and the kettle drums strumming as the high diver 
climbed his ladder. Across the midway the barkers sounded muf- 
fled ; the big drum rumbled as the coochie girls came out to limber 
up. You heard the merry-go-round grinding and girls squealing; 
you smelt frying meat and lemonade and sawdust. And you stood 
there with chills racing up and down your spine till you thought 
you'd freeze, gizzard and all. 


“After a while we'd fire up the lamps, and John would take 
the drum out front. He’d stand there under the ‘Wild Man from 
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Borneo’ sign and start beating the drum slowly. When the Crack- 
ers began to move in, he’d speed up the beating and start chanting. 
‘So help me folks, the only wild man in captivity. Watch him rant ; 
hear him roar. Zu Zu, Zanzibar, from off the coast of Africar.’ 
There was more of the same sort, and then he’d give the signal 
for Zu to start growling. I’d slip out the back of the tent and 
come up to the front. ‘Give me a ticket, feller; I’m a Georgia 
screamer, and [| ain’t afraid of no wild man.’ 


“About a dozen Crackers would follow me in every time, and 
we'd close the tent. The rubes stood on a little walkway and looked 
down in the pit, where Zu crawled around in the straw, snarling, 
growling, and tearing up pieces of meat John threw at him. Zu 
looked as wild as a swamp gator after John had touched him up. 
His belly was striped red, his hair stood out like a porcupine’s 
quills, and he wore a panther skin around his middle. When he 
swung his head, the ring in his nose bobbed and twisted; and he 
was doing some magnificent gnashing with a pair of wild hog 
tusks John had mounted on his eye teeth. 

“We had a standing offer of ten dollars to anyone who would 
go down and pat Zu on the head, but we weren’t bothered with 
takers. Once a red-necked plowboy started down the ladder, but 
when Zu Zu started toward him, growling and foaming, he left 
in a hurry and took a piece of our tent with him. 

“Well, we drifted along peacefully for four or five days. 
I worried because Zu Zu had such a self-satisfied growl, but 
nothing much happened. Once Zu started winking at a yellow 
gal; before anyone noticed it, though, John flattened him with a 
piece of raw beef and brought him to his senses. Zu pretended a 
piece of straw was in his eye, and such a winking and clawing you 
never saw. 

“John was grinning and whistling most all the time. When he 
shouted out in front, it sounded like singing : ‘Come and see him, 
folks, the wild man from Borneo, sired by a cyclone, raised by a 
baboon... Zu Zu Zanzibar, from off the coast of Africar.’ And 
when he counted the money at night, he’d wink at me and flash 
his teeth. 
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“Well, I didn’t feel so secure. Hm, no, no, can’t say that I did. 
That nigger was taking too much interest in his work, and I don’t 
trust an energetic nigger. Then, too, sometimes he’d peer over 
John’s shoulder when he was counting the money. I didn’t like 
it at all. 

“But John’s optimism seemed fitting, all right. The crowds 
were bigger every night, and Saturday the place was so stuffed 
with Crackers you couldn’t have found room for an under- 
nourished flaxseed. That night the excitement was a little higher. 
The farm boys seemed to do a little more oh-ing and ah-ing, and 
the girls squealed louder. 

“John had just challenged the crowd to go down in the pit, 
when an undersized nigger jostled to the front. ‘Shuah I'll go 
down deah. I use tuh tuhpentine wid dat boy.’ 


“Before the nigger could get down in the pit, Zu had shed all 
the tricks John had taught him. He was huddled in a corner, 
sweating and trembling, trying to pull loose from the chain that 
protected the audience from the wild man. ‘Don’ you bother me, 
Sunshine,’ he yelled. 

“But Sunshine already had him by the horns and was jarring 
the wall with him. After a while the crowd went away, but we 
knew they’d come back when they stopped laughing. 


“We didn’t take time to wait for them. John had been planning 
a long time to take Zu Zu to the World’s Fair in St. Louis, he 
said, and he couldn’t have picked a likelier night to start. He was 
in a rare good humor, showing me the train tickets the buck- 
toothed natives had paid for. He hustled us out of there, John 
did, telling us that he was plumb prejudiced against tar and 
feathers. 


“The St. Louis fair was like the one in Valdosta, only about a 
hundred times bigger. The noises and smells were the same; there 
were just more of them. There were more people, too. Every 
night was Saturday out there, with horse cars and buggies pouring 
out people on the fair grounds until you wondered where they 
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got all of them. Sometimes somebody would come snorting up in a 
new automobile; then everybody else would yell, ‘Get a horse!’ 

“We caught on from the first. All those people had to go 
somewhere, and I reckon it was jest natural that some of them 
would come in our tent. But our show was improving, too. A thou- 
sand miles from the flatwoods, Zu could loaf and relax; there 
wasn’t much chance of his being recognized. Furthermore, he 
knew he was getting better; you could see it sticking out all 
over him. 

“Well, we rocked along, prospering and learning. John had 
stopped saying anything about Africa, as much as his tongue 
relished the roll of ‘Zu Zu Zanzibar from off the coast of Africar’ ; 
he had heard somewhere that the only reliable wild men came from 
Borneo and that Borneo wasn’t in Africa. And you know John, 
always learning and always ready to make a sacrifice. 


“Night after night, we went on, with money pouring in. 
John was dressing better, too. It would of done you good to see 
old John, all dyked out in a silk hat and gold-headed cane, going 
off to town after the show closed at night. Zu was out a lot, too, 
wearing the striped suit and special hat John had had made for 
him and wrestling the yellow gals around. He was getting to be 
the most stuck-up wild man south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
Nothing good could come of it, and I knew it. 

“We had been there a month when John came in early one 
night, worrying about Zu; he had seen him swapping drinks with 
one of the carnival pitchmen. About four o’clock Zu came in, 
smelling of whiskey and looking mightily pleased with himself. 
He was whistling ‘Chicken Reel,’ the liveliest tune a sad man was 
ever afflicted with. He threw his hat down, went over to the 
mirror, and started polishing his horns. 

“After a while, he began throwing his stuff in a grip. We 
watched him pack his nose ring and panther skin, some straw, a 
buckeye he had picked up somewhere, his belly paint, a pint of 
whiskey, and a songbook. ‘Where you going, boy?’ John asked, 
when he couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“Well, I tell yuh, Mist’ John. Mist’ Griffith, de pitchman, 
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offer me fo’ bucks a day en bo’d to wuk fuh him, en I ’speck I 
take it.’ 


“I expected John to get mad, but he didn’t. He just stood 
there working his jaws, a heartsick man, with every bit of joy 
dripped out of his face. After a minute he said sadly, ‘All right, 
Man Eater. I reckon you can go when you want to.’ 

“*Beggin’ yo’ pahdon, Mist’ John, de name’s Zu Zu,’ and the 
nigger started toward the door. 

“When Zu started past him, John stepped back and swung 
hard with his cane... whizz-s-z... bang! ... and left the meekest, 
most useless nigger standing there you ever saw. John’s cane had 
knocked off the horns even with the skull, and they had taken the 
screws with them. ‘Yeah, you can go when you want to, Man 
Eater. But leave those screws and horns here; they belong to me. 
And about those pieces of scalp that came off with ’em—lI reckon 
we'll just consider that as interest on my loan.’ ” 


Doctor Jeff looked off across the sand to where the thunder- 
heads were gathering high over the flatwoods and shook his head 
slowly. 


“What happened to John and Man Eater, Doc?” 


“Well, I tell you, boy. There was a little misunderstanding 
about a horse deal. Yeah, unhunh, John was in on it too, I reckon. 
Anyhow, the rope held when he fell out of a tree, and it kinda 
broke his neck. 


“About that nigger.” Doctor Jeff pulled a faded and yellow 
newspaper clipping out of his wallet. It was a story about a diff- 
cult and peculiar operation a Northern surgeon performed, taking 
an odd-shaped gold plate out of a Negro’s head. 

A dry chuckle startled me, and I looked around to see Doctor 
Jeff smiling for the first time that afternoon. ‘““Now I put that 
plate in, and I put it tight. Thank the Lord I didn’t have to take 
it out. Hm, yeah, thank the Lord.” 
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To An Ambitious Scientist 
Who Died Young 


By Oliver W. Evans 


I shall not call you thou. Nevertheless 

a few words are in order, 

for you were a very remarkable young man. 
(How strange they were, burying 

in monosyllabic swiftness the eager face, 
hands, voice, intellect and the indomitable will. 
Especially the will, and that is why 

it seems so strange. ) 


This is the final, the supreme humiliation : 
you, who presumed 

to hold a ruler up to Nature, now 

are being measured for her lap. 


... strew on him yew, yew... 


What is the death of a body, compared 

with the death of a will such as this; 

the shovelling away 

of a few pounds of crumbling and malodorous flesh 


with the shelving of cosmic ambitions, the best-laid plans 


of a mind beyond measure daring? 
Here is the tragedy... 

Poor, murdered ambitions, 

how can they revenge themselves? 
I would avenge them if I could... 
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124 TO AN AMBITIOUS SCIENTIST 


Was it for this, unceasingly, you ploughed 
and sowed the fertile acres of your brain? 
(O splendid unguessed harvest!) 

And the long hours spent 

in abstruse argument— 

were they just a waste of time? 

Were they just a waste of time? 


Is this the answer to your argument? 


... Strew on him yew, not roses, 
unquiet he reposes... 
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Mr. Kittredge and His 
Shakespeare 


By Robert Adger Law 


several years before that October day in 1902 I had heard 

one or another Harvard man speak with reverence and en- 
thusiasm of his scholarship and his sheer teaching ability; I had 
read some of his books. And now he was before me in the flesh. 
Beside a small reading desk he stood, a tall, gaunt figure of some 
forty-odd years, in a comfortable gray suit, with well-kempt, 
grayish full beard, steel-gray eyes, and winning smile, bending 
his head so as to face squarely each student with whom he talked. 
I recall how I, a young Southerner of small-college ancestry and 
conservative habits, was shocked to see this learned New England 
professor daring to wear low-quarter tan shoes. Somehow they 
seemed a profane appendage. Yet he impressed me then as a 
courteous, thoroughly informal human being, interested most in 
meeting and helping young graduate students who came to him 
for advice. Afterwards I came to know his vitality and his superb 
learning. But that day the one personal trait most distinct was 
his humanity. 

I do not recall definitely what passed in our first personal 
conference. I know that I was never afraid of him, even when one 
morning he sharply corrected my bungling translation of the first 
sentence in Beowulf, or another time when he thundered out irri- 
tation after I chanced to cough in his overcrowded class. To 
raucous noises of whatever source in the classroom he was ex- 
tremely sensitive, and he occasionally lost temper when the arrival 
of tardy students interfered with the beginning of his lecture. 
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WELL REMEMBER my first sight of Mr. Kittredge. For 
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One morning a punctual pupil asked the meaning of the phrase 
“make up” in a passage from Macbeth. Because of late-comers 
the teacher had to inquire twice whether the passage referred to 
was “make up to Clifton.” To the cutting tone of his second 
request the student blurted out, “No, sir, no, sir,” and then 
hastily read the line in question, “I do beseech Your Majesty, 
make up.” In the general laugh that followed His Majesty heartily 
joined. Another day Mr. Kittredge abruptly dismissed the entire 
class when an unfortunate undergraduate could not say what took 
place on Calvary, or explain what it meant to “memorize another 
Golgotha.” “Let it never be said,” blasted forth Jupiter tonans, 
“that I kept a class two minutes after one of its members told me 
he did not know what happened on Calvary.” 

But occasional breaking of taut nerves matters little in the 
final count. Personally, I have never known another such teacher. 
In the next three years I, like many others, elected every course 
that I could get under Mr. Kittredge. He seemed to be equally 
at home in the teaching of Beowulf, of Chaucer, of the popular 
ballad, of medieval romances, and of words and their ways—in 
all of which subjects I sat at the feet of Gamaliel. But probably 
he towered highest in teaching the plays of Shakespeare. 

A class of some one hundred and fifty graduates and under- 
graduates met with him three days a week in a large room in 
Harvard Hall to get better acquaintance with five or six of the 
best known dramas. These we conned line upon line and phrase 
after phrase so as to catch the full meaning of Shakespeare’s 
words. For most of us it was a new method of studying litera- 
ture. There was no fanfare of appreciation, no history of the 
staging, little talk of sources or metrical effects. But all the char- 
acters were brought to life, and stress was laid on the precise trans- 
lation and clear explanation of what Shakespeare actually wrote. 
The method of conducting the class was distinctly old-fashioned, 
without formal lectures but by the question and answer recital, 
which the human energy and downright schoolmaster interest of 
the teacher in his task kept alive for the full hour. This involved 
a severe discipline of the memory before recurring written tests, 
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and on examination days the ruddy cheeks of vigorous Yankee 
boys were transformed to a definite pallor. Yet I think most of 
us learned thereby some things that we shall not forget, and we 
did not lose interest in Shakespeare. “English 2” still carries its 
own connotation to many readers and teachers of Shakespeare 
throughout America. 

These flitting reminiscences of forty years agone arise from 
the publication by Ginn and Company of eight small college 
texts, individual plays of Shakespeare edited by George Lyman 
Kittredge, with the promise of many more to follow as they are 
made ready. For classroom use they are exceedingly well adapted ; 
that, however, is not their chief significance. They reflect graphi- 
cally to a remarkable degree the method and the personality of 
their editor as, prior to his retirement from teaching two or three 
years ago, he used to march majestically across the platform 
before students assembled in Harvard 6. 

The little volumes fairly bristle with characteristic Kittredge 
glosses of Shakespeare’s language: 


Prevent in Elizabethan English always retains the literal 
sense of “coming ahead of,” “anticipating,” “forestalling.”’ 

Sudden: prompt. There is no indication of abruptness, as 
in the modern sense of the word. 

To bait me: to assail me. The figure is from the favorite 
Elizabethan sport of bear-baiting. 

dear mercy. Dear is regularly used to emphasize the mean- 
ing of the word that follows. 

cot-quean: a man who meddles with the household affairs 
that are a woman’s business. An old New England name for 
such a man is “‘hen-hussy.”’ 

if men were to be saved by merit. Falstaff has in mind the 
doctrine that no man deserves salvation; if saved, men owe it 
to the grace of God. 

puke-stocking: wearing dark-colored woolen stockings. 
Gentlemen wore light-colored silk stockings. 

chuck, i.e., “chick”: the homely form of endearment sounds 
grim in the savage context. The word was not grotesque, but 
merely familiar and affectionate. 

a grace it had devouring. The figure of the harpy, as acted 
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by you, had a certain pleasing quality, even in the act of de- 
vouring the banquet. 


Still more individual is the running comment on the dramatis 
personae, whom Mr. Kittredge treats as living people: 


Brutus is almost always in the wrong when matters of 
policy or tactics are involved, and Cassius cannot understand 
his serene self-sufficiency. ... The charming relations between 
Brutus and his page not only testify to his humane and con- 
siderate nature, but relieve what might otherwise seem a char- 
acter of excessive loftiness and gravity. 


Sentimental readers here and there feel that the Prince 
[in teasing the little tavern apprentice] has treated the boy ill; 
but they need not disturb themselves. When Francis grew up 
and became an innkeeper himself, we may be sure he often 
told with intense self-satisfaction how he had once been on 
intimate terms with Prince Hal. 


Falstaff is not a coward in fact, though traditional inter- 
pretation has heedlessly taken the Prince’s joke as if it justi- 


fied the accusation. ... He is a veteran officer who has had 
fighting enough in the past and does not love danger for its 
own sake. 


Jaques should not be taken too seriously. He is by no means 
an out-and-out Elizabethan malcontent. If he belongs to that 
category at all, it is rather in manner than in spirit. He is no 
cynic, and there is no gloom in his melancholy, no sting in his 
satire. 


Audrey is merely staggered by her suitor’s elevated dic- 
tion, which she cannot understand. 

Lady Macbeth’s strength resides in her nervous force and 
the terrible simplicity of her point of view. She is no creature 
of heroic frame. She is not a Goneril or a Brynhild or a Cly- 
temnestra. And she has overestimated her nervous energy. It 
might have sufficed to carry her, unshaken, through the conse- 
quences of any act that she could have executed alone. It could 
not suffice when constantly drawn upon to support and animate 
her husband, who seems to her to be going mad. Hence the 
infinite pathos of her final breakdown when the bloody instruc- 
tions have returned to plague the inventor. 


King Claudius is a superb figure—almost as great a dra- 
matic creation as Hamlet himself. His intellectual powers are 
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of the highest order. He is eloquent . . . always and everywhere 
a model of royal dignity. His courage is manifested under the 
most trying circumstances when the mob breaks into the pal- 
ace. His self-control when the dumb show enacts his secret 
crime before his eyes is nothing less than marvelous. 


Thus figures created from Shakespeare’s fancy are seen to 
possess the same vitality as men and women we meet. Their way 
of expression, moreover, is not their author’s, but their own: 


The pensiveness of this speech quite justifies Rosalind’s 
fear of bursting into tears. 


Here Casca forgets his affected simplicity and speaks with 
dignity and nobleness. 

In this sentence Hamlet more or less continues to speak 
in the style that he has adopted in his talk with Osric. 


The graceful, antithetic style of this speech marks Orlando 
at once as a gentleman after the Elizabethan pattern. 


Like Dr. Samuel Johnson, Mr. Kittredge exhibits a shrewd 
regard for common sense. To him might be applied his own com- 
ment: ““The directness and concrete simplicity of Lady Macbeth’s 
speeches are noteworthy ; they accord with her strength of purpose 
and her habit of looking facts in the face.” Such respect for facts 
rather than theories begets in Mr. Kittredge a skeptical attitude 
toward much modern criticism. Of Furness’s explanation of a 
line in The Tempest, he writes: 


The interpretation is ingenious, but it is far less likely that 
Shakespeare made Ferdinand express himself with such awk- 
ward obscurity than that the printer missed two or three letters 
in his copy. 


Similar protests follow : 


Sudden conversion of the villain is often an imperative 
coup de théatre in comedy. Bertram in All’s Well and Angelo 
in Measure for Measure are examples; Iachimo in Cymbeline 
testifies that Shakespeare did not shrink from the responsibil- 
ity even in his latest period. We sometimes forget that we are 
just as conventional as the Elizabethans, though with a differ- 
ent set of conventions, and that to Shakespeare, the practical 
playwright, the conventions of the age were rules of the game. 
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Impatient and vagarious fancy has busied itself, from time 
to time, with identifying Prospero’s island. That it is not 
Bermuda would be manifest, if proof were necessary, from 
i, 2, 228, 229. We are to imagine it as somewhere in the 
Mediterranean, not so very far off the course from Tunis to 
Naples. . . . The First Folio. . . prefixes to this list [of actors] 
“The Scene, an uninhabited island.” We may leave it at that. 

Der Bestrafte Brudermord, a wild German form of Ham- 
let drama, has often been used—with varying degrees of in- 
genuity—in attempts to reconstruct the old play. . . . That some 
Hamlet or other was acted at Dresden in 1626 is an established 
fact, but the relation of this to Der Bestrafte Brudermord isa 
matter of conjecture. 

Dover Wilson maintains that Shakespeare wrote the play 
[A Midsummer Night’s Dream] in 1592, and revised it twice 
—in 1594 and 1598. His theory, though skilfully argued, is 
unconvincing. 

There is no good ground for Dover Wilson’s theory that 
Shakespeare wrote As You Like It in the summer of 1592 
and drastically revised it in 1600. 

There is no evidence that the Dark Lady of the Sonnets 
who plays so sinister a part in some fanciful modern attempts 
to construct Shakespeare’s biography was any more a real 
personage than Hermia or Rosaline. 


Enough of quotation. I am not attempting to present any 
formal review of these first eight volumes of the series, but 
merely to point out how intimately they portray their editor’s indi- 
viduality in his exposition of the greatest of English poets. Be- 
cause he sees so clearly these forms of things unknown and has 
lived so long in their daily company, whatever he writes of them 
takes on, as one reads him, the color of truth, and all that he 
rejects becomes, for the time being, at least, tainted with error. 
Thus persuasive are his forthright comments. 


May I be pardoned for pausing finally, as does the medieval 
sermonizer, to repeat two bits of well-worn “moralitee”? One is 
that no amount of learning can quite obscure the real teacher’s 
personality. The other is that the human being is still cherished 
by scholars in any university. I am well aware that in these days 
of mass education and laboratory methods for testing truth, there 
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be many who would minimize the human factor. Personally, I 
should be among the last to ignore the need of the largest libraries 
and the finest laboratories in building a university of the first class. 
Yet Harvard’s wealth has not made Harvard University. I am 
not aware that there is even a Harvard school of thought in any 
branch of human knowledge. Her greatness, like that of Yale, 


Chicago, and Columbia, rests upon the work done by teachers of 
the Kittredge order. 





Reviews of Books 


By Claude Simpson and Others 


YOU CAN’T GO HOME AGAIN by Tuomas Wo re. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 


By CLAUDE SIMPSON 


Thomas Wolfe’s new novel is the second of two books which 
he completed just before his death in 1938. The Web and the 
Rock, published last year, failed to add to the reputation Wolfe 
had achieved through his earlier work, largely because the book 
professed a new objectivity which is scarcely present in its pages. 

You Can't Go Home Again is structurally a sequel to The Web 
and the Rock. It carries on the story of George Webber from the 
acceptance of his first novel to the break with his editor seven or 
eight years later. As is usual in Wolfe’s works, the story is Wolfe’s 
own story, so thinly veiled that the disguise is an almost embar- 
rassing failure. Young Webber’s first novel, Home to Our Moun- 
tains, receives a good press, but because of its frankness enrages 
the author’s Southern home town. He goes on to a second novel, 
working desperately in a lonely Brooklyn cellar, roaming the 
wilds of lower New York when he cannot sleep at night, and 
finally retreating to Europe for change of scene and new per- 
spective. After returning to America, he requires a season to 
reduce his bulky, formless manuscript to a publishable state (and 
here Wolfe paints a warm portrait of the editor—actually Max- 
well Perkins of Scribner’s—who patiently performed on Wolfe’s 
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own manuscripts all the major surgery without which they would 
never have reached the printed page). Following still another trip 
to Europe, and notably to Nazi Germany, Webber returns con- 
vinced that it is artistically harmful for him to continue dependent 
on his editor, and he makes the break. 

This, in brief, is the story of Wolfe’s last book. In many 
respects it traverses old ground. His brief but illuminating essay, 
The Story of a Novel (1936), sets forth in a fraction of the space 
almost everything of importance contained in the first five hun- 
dred pages of You Can’t Go Home Again. To be sure, nothing 
that is strictly dramatic appears in The Story of a Novel, but there 
we do find a revelation of the author’s method and moods, and 
above all a hint of his maturing attitude toward the external world 
of sensation and experience. And that is what is most important 
in the novel. 


You Can’t Go Home Again would have to be set down as a 
disappointment if it merely clothed The Story of a Novel with the 
loose folds of fiction. Actually, however, in it Wolfe goes beyond 
his position of 1936. The seemingly ill-advised preface to The 
Web and the Rock, if applied to the entire sweep of the two 
novels, is not so wide of the mark. For before he finishes, Wolfe 
has achieved a sort of perspective ; by inference, at least, there is a 
fresh source of unity within the two volumes. It is not the figure 
of the protagonist, nor is it the misty, symbolic idea of youth’s 
quest for the “far and lost.” Rather, it is the gradual development 
of a deep sympathy for the nameless “disinherited of life’ who 
have fallen prey to the ruthlessness abroad in every land. The title 
of the novel is Wolfe’s way of saying that whatever the solution 
for the ills of the world, mankind cannot retreat into the safety 
of the past, it cannot go “back home to the escapes of Time and 
Memory.” Wolfe believes that within limits humanity can and 
will progress, although his editor, a “hopeful fatalist,” disagrees 
with him. The eloquence of Wolfe’s message extends specifically 
to America, which since the Civil War has “turned into something 
ugly—and vicious—and corroded at the heart of its power with 
easy wealth and graft and special privilege.”” Freedom and indi- 
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vidual integrity, he says, have become mere slogans, and corrup- 
tion has bred serious intellectual dishonesty. This indictment is a 
commonplace; but Wolfe feels that the collapse of 1929 may 
represent the end of the old order, the beginning of something 
which he hopes will be finer, although he is not clear on this 
point. “Through it all there was one certainty, though no one saw 
it yet. America was still America, and whatever new thing came 
of it would be American.” This Whitmanesque enthusiasm is 
accompanied by no bill of particulars, and one may regret, if only 
for the record, that Wolfe’s poetry is more effective than his 
party line. 

One of the most successful sections of the book is “I Havea 
Thing to Tell You,” published serially in The New Republic in 
1937 and only slightly revised here. The lean and economical prose 
of these German chapters is not, unfortunately, duplicated in “The 
Party at Jack’s,” a tedious and flatulent expansion of the overlong 
first version which appeared in the final number of the old Scrib- 
ner’s, in May, 1939. 

Most of the shortcomings of the well-known Wolfe manner 
are present in You Can't Go Home Again—the same startling 
but genuine evidences of naiveté, the same tendency to overwrite, 
the sophomoric rhetorical flights and threadbare melodramatic 
effects. But here, too, is the frequent fine sense of phrase, and the 
power of intense experience nakedly set down. Here too are some 
unforgettable portraits that are more than caricature. That of 
the famous red-headed American novelist (obviously Sinclair 
Lewis) careening through England is amusing; and the picture 
of the evil old man who has built a fortune on perpetual interest 
payments from small loans to Negroes is as true as it is bitter. 


The Wolfe of You Can’t Go Home Again is not a new Wolfe, 
though it is a more mature Wolfe. None of his novels is as fin- 
ished as even the most tentative youthful production of Henry 
James; yet their power has, as with Melville, made a place for 
work which refused to follow the conventional rules of fiction. 
In the last analysis, it is probably erroneous to think of Wolfe 
as a novelist. Like Moby Dick, his books may be called novels 
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only for want of a more precise term. But the marvelous evocative 
power of his best writing has made him a significant figure; and 
though his final place may be somewhat below that of Melville, his 
like Melville’s is a type of wayward genius that too infrequently 
has brightened our horizon. 


GOD BLESS THE DEVIL. Liars’ Bench Tales by James R. 
ASWELL, JULIA WILLHOIT, JENNETTE Epwarps, E. E. MIL- 
LER, LENA E. Lipscoms. University of North Carolina Press, 


Chapel Hill. 


By Joun Lee Brooks 


Every small county seat in Tennessee, we are told, has its liars’ 
bench at the courthouse, where local worthies pass the time spin- 
ning whoppers. God Bless the Devil is a collection of these big 
windies, made by the members of the Tennessee Writers’ Project 
of the W.P.A. and appropriately illustrated with drawings by Ann 
Kelley, of the Art Project. Now some people will immediately 
visualize a gang of lazy rascals hanging around these rural shrines 
of Ananias drawing the taxpayers’ money for loafing. After 
reading the book I must say that, if the charge is true, they loafed 
with a purpose; for they have done a real hunk of lying. 

The writers have based their work on the principle that “folk- 
lore is a key to understanding a way of life.”” The way is that of 
the country people of Tennessee, who for generations have found 
rich and ample diversion in folk stories, pouring into them the 
wealth of their shrewd wit and homely fancy and giving them a 
distinctive expression unique in its colorful, pungent idioms. 

The twenty-six tales included in God Bless the Devil illustrate 
three general types. First is the yarn which grows out of some 
definite locality, ordinarily apparent in the title. ‘““The Hag of Red 
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River” is an example: John Bell cheated Kate Batts in a land 
deal, and she became a witch and haunted him. The Melungeon 
country gave rise to many tales dealing with the mysterious in- 
habitants of that area. Another story is localized at the Pilgrim 
Beauty Church House, where Cousin Freebody Tillman prayed 
his last prayer. Cousin Freebody had been eating lots of possum 
meat, as he called it. In spite of his powerful praying in public, 
some of his neighbors associated the possum meat with the con- 
stant disappearance of young lambs. One Sunday when Cousin 
Freebody was pouring out hellfire on the heads of his sinful 
brethren, a pet lamb wandered down the aisle into his view. 
Cousin Freebody took this sign as a manifestation of God’s wrath, 
and confessed. 


The second classification includes tales with themes, or plot 
incidents, that have almost universal currency. An apparently 
simple lad outwits a clever rogue—an ancient motive in European 
lore. Another very popular theme is that of the fool-killer. In this 
instance it is Shep Goins, who commits suicide after he finally 
realizes that he himself has proved to be a fool. An even more 
widespread topic is the domestic friction between Adam and Eve. 
“De Ways of De Wimmens” is a Negro account of how the first 
man and woman quarreled and fought over the question of who 
should do the heavy work. Since they had been created equal in 
abilities, there was no decision. But Adam prevailed on “De Lawd” 
to give him superior strength. Eve countered by getting help from 
the Devil. She found keys to the kitchen and the bedroom, thus 
achieving mastery over man. 


The last type is the pure whopper, told with all the artistry of 
the accomplished liar. One of the best in this group is about 
Young Melvin. On going to town for the first time, he leaves his 
foxhound, Bulger, with a neighbor named Bill Bloudy. Bill decides 
to keep the dog and hides him in the woods. When Melvin returns 
he is told that the chinch bugs have eaten old Bulger. Feigning 
credulous sorrow, Melvin borrows Bill’s mule to ride home; but 
of course he keeps the animal. Bill finally gets the sheriff after 
Melvin, who reports that a turkey buzzard flew off with the mule. 
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Bill sees that he is whipped and brings Bulger back to exchange 
for his mule 

Even more fantastic is the yarn of the snake country, where 
snakes suck the milk from the cows’ bags. A clever farmer solved 
his problem by tying the snakes up by their tails and milking 
them. In this same country, during a flood once a horse was forced 
to stand so long in deep water that all the hairs in his tail turned 
to snakes—as horse hairs will do! 

One of the primary aims of the writers was to catch faithfully 
the vigorous, earthy idiom of these people. In this purpose they 
have been remarkably successful, for the book is redolent with the 
inimitable flavor of the folk. Many of the expressions are fairly 
widespread, such as “‘priss-ike,”’ “feather into,’ and in speaking 
of chewing tobacco, ‘‘skeeting baccy beer” and “‘let fly a slew of 
ambeer.” Other expressions seem less common, as, referring to 
the mouth, “‘lollop him in de talk-box”’ and “shet your tater-trap” 
or in speaking of whiskey, “get full of pop-skull’ and a “gallon 
jimmy-john of fine oak-chartered drinking whiskey.” One Hulett 
Crossway put on a personal crusade against automobiles, the “‘in- 
fernal tin stink-bugs.” When caught, he defiantly pleaded “guilty 
plum up to the notch of my britches.” After Hulett made several 
escapes, the jailer looked “clean swept up and scattered.” Finally 
the old sinner was put “so far in prison that,” they told him, “if 
they kept your corpse till doomsday, you’d still have a hundred 
years to serve.”” He “sure was a card, comb him wet or dry.” 
Dain Palmore won a bride by a little “sweet-jaw” and the follow- 
ing proposal : ““Sugar-pie, I need a dough-roller.”” His unsuccessful 
rival was so put out that he just “went off in the woods and kicked 
stumps.” The rival had his chance years later when Dain “got 
down with heart dropsy” and was “troubled with night flota- 
tions,” which took him off. 


A lot of folks wouldn’t know a piece of folklore if they met 
it in the middle of the road, but if anybody with a sense of humor, 
with an appreciation of a fresh, vivid, forceful yet homely word 
or phrase, with a weakness for a good yarn can read this book 
without liking it, then may God bless the Devil! 
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THE COURSE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRATIC 
THOUGHT by Ratpn Henry GasriEv. Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 


By WayYNE ANDERSON 


Only within recent years have American philosophical back- 
grounds, qua American, received ample attention. Before the pub- 
lication of M. M. Curtis’s An Outline of Philosophy in America 
(1896) there was no general survey of our intellectual history; 
and not until 1915 did the first book approaching text-calibre 
appear: Woodbridge Riley’s American Thought. In a certain 
sense, perhaps, this former neglect may have been proper ; for only 
with the possibility of a favorable comparison of our thinkers with 
the world’s recognized philosophers can we honestly and unblush- 
ingly recommend our product even among ourselves. Most will 
admit that this comparison could hardly have been made in years 
past. And if the purpose of The Course of American Democratic 
Thought (and the numerous similar studies now being written) 
be the solidification of our national society through a Burkean 
appeal to tradition, then this and other such works will not be 
acceptable to those intellects of a more catholic or mystical turn 
for whom originality alone merits serious attention. 

Yet, while American thought is admittedly dependent upon 
Europe and has in no wise produced its Aristotle or its Leibnitz, 
there is perhaps a uniqueness about it; a uniqueness which we 
should try to understand, if only that our emphases may be prop- 
erly ordered, if only that the framework of nationalism which 
surrounds our democratic faith may be relegated to its proper 
place. 

Ralph Henry Gabriel is Larned Professor of History at Yale 
University and collaborates with Robert C. Brinley of Western 
Reserve in editing the Ronald Series in History. The present 
volume of this series is an intellectual history of America from 
1815 to 1940. It is an entertaining, well-written, scholarly pres- 
entation of all the American theorists who have influenced or inter- 
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preted our national democratic growth and being. Gabriel proposes 
to arrive as nearly as possible at the heart of our democratic faith 
through a consideration of the historical currents and crosscur- 
rents, the proposals for and interpretations of our national life in 
literature and politics. The positive intellectual sublimation of all 
such factors will reveal our spiritual creed. The work is both de- 
scriptive and normative. 


The author considers the American democratic faith as a 
balance poised among three potentially antagonistic doctrines : the 
fundamental law, the free individual, and nationalism. Any one of 
these, taken separately and intensified, would destroy the others. 
If pushed to its logical conclusion, the doctrine of the fundamental 
law would result in determinism. Individual liberty, conceived as 
absolute, ends in anarchy and chaos. Intensified nationalism leads 
to totalitarianism. Our faith, then, distinguishes the individual, 
binds him to other individuals, and unites him and the group with 
some universal undercurrent—all with the best of intentions for 
the individual. 

The most sharply and consistently defended of these three 
doctrines has been that of the free individual. Not only has he 
been given the poetic blessing of our most soulful writers, but 
pioneers, capitalists of the Gospel of Wealth era, and more modern 
Republicans all have enshrined him and his free-enterprising as the 
only force for economic well-being. Gabriel believes that this 
apotheosis of liberty is a natural result of certain economic and 
social factors, and that such emphasis therefore has temporal 
limits. American society, in its effort to conquer the West and to 
establish a new industrialism in the East, focused attention on 
the entrepreneur. But the middle period’s universal sense of 
security has vanished; “the preoccupation with liberty as an end 
in itself is replaced by a new search for security, mental, social, 
economic and even physical.” 


In our belief that we as Americans have a mission to perform 
lies our only legitimate national interest. It is through devotion 
to this distinctive form of nationalism that we achieve a sense 
of unity, despite the emphasis on diversity which our philosophy 
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of freedom implies. Lincoln’s classic statement of this concept of 
nationalism has been paraphrased: It is the mission of the United 
States to cherish and hold steadfastly before the peoples of the 
earth the ideal of the free and self-governing individual. 


In serious and critical consideration, however, both individ- 
ualism and nationalism must become subordinate to that basic 
postulate of democratic faith, the doctrine of the fundamental law. 
The nineteenth century democrat believed that God, in creating 
man, had also created a moral law for his government and had 
endowed man with a conscience with which to apprehend it. 
Gabriel rephrases this belief : “Underneath and supporting human 
society, as the basic rock supports the hills, is a moral order which 
is the abiding place of the eternal principles of truth and righteous- 
ness.”’ Such a doctrine as this was bound to suffer from the rising 
nineteenth century naturalism. Question the Almighty, said Mel- 
ville; the only answer is silence. Later the pessimistic naturalist 
Henry Adams was to maintain that history, being a branch of 
physics, leaves our ideals to be engulfed in an endless succession 
of “phases” all equally insignificant. William Graham Sumner’s 
study of ethnology led him to doubt not only the knowability but 
even the existence of an absolute: Mankind is adrift on a sea 
uncharted and unchartable. While faith in eternals is yet in retreat 
before the pragmatic ethics of expediency, perhaps the situation 
reflects not so much the absurdity of absolutes as the superficiality 
of an avowedly nonmetaphysical pragmatism. As Waldo Frank 
says, “An antimystical age like ours is simply so innerly resource- 
less that it solves, by negation and aggressive repression, the 
problem of organic continuity between the self and a seemingly 
chaotic world.”’ The inevitability of faith in some sort of absolute 
is affirmed by the late Justice Holmes: “Life is a roar of bargain 
and battle ; but in the very heart of it there rises a mystic spiritual 
tone that gives meaning to the whole, and transmutes the dull 
details into romance. ... Man is born a predestined idealist, for he 
is born to act.... To act is to affirm the worth of an end, and to 
persist in affirming the worth of an end is to make an ideal.” 


Until we evolve sounder concepts than these three—the funda- 
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mental law, the free individual, nationalism—let them be used as 
our touchstones, says Mr. Gabriel. While we are admittedly in 
times of insecurity, yet we should avoid so pathetic and menacing 
an escape from this malaise as would come from setting up the 
Constitution or the Supreme Court as a fetish and worshipping 
it in the spirit of a tribe which prays to the idols of its own making. 


AMERICAN STUDIES IN HONOR OF WILLIAM KEN- 
NETH BOYD by MEMBERS OF THE AMERICANA CLUB OF 
DuKeE UNIversity. Edited by Davin KELLy Jackson. Duke 
University Press, Durham, North Carolina. 


By Henry Nasu SMITH 


The eight essays collected in this volume honor the memory of 
a former director of the libraries of Duke University by examin- 
ing various phases of the history of the South—its economic, 
scientific, and religious thought, its system of agricultural labor, 
and its literature. Developed from discussions begun over the 
dining-table at meetings of the Americana Club, the papers exhibit 
the admirable tendency of current American studies to abandon the 
narrow conception of “fields” in favor of a global attack upon the 
entire pattern of a past society. Thus the economist Joseph J. 
Spengler analyzes the “political economy”’ of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Adams in an essay that might well be a supplementary chapter 
to Parrington’s first volume ; the historian Charles S. Sydnor adds 
to the growing body of research into the history of science in 
America by describing state geological surveys in the Old South; 
the sociologist Edgar T. Thompson demonstrates the continuity of 
development in Southern labor systems from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present; and Clarence Gohdes, Professor of English, 
studies the Unitarian movement in the ante-bellum South. Jay B. 
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Hubbell, in his essay on “Literary Nationalism in the Old South,” 
illustrates the new viewpoint succinctly when he sets out to prove 
that “the extreme to which the Southern demand for a distinc- 
tively Southern literature proceeded in the fifties was due largely 
to the controversy over slavery and States’ rights. ...” 


The general reader will enjoy the many-sided portrayal of a 
society which has only recently begun to receive impartial 
appraisal, although its faults and virtues have been endlessly 
debated ; and the excellence of the writing in the volume will per- 
haps cause such a reader to fail to notice the care with which the 
authors have studied original sources, and the impressive quan- 
tity of new material and new interpretations which they present. 
To mention only one or two examples, Professor Spengler’s and 
Charles R. Anderson’s essay on Charles Gayarré and Paul Hayne, 
and David K. Jackson’s notes on Philip Pendleton Cooke, make 
profitable use of hitherto unpublished but intensely interesting 
letters. 


It is, of course, impossible to summarize in a small space a 
volume remarkable for the richness and variety of its contents. 
But two general comments on the collection can be made. First of 
all, despite the apparently wide range of subjects treated, the 
different essays are unified by their consistent effort to present 
accurate information about the South and to avoid the easy gen- 
eralizations which are the historian’s besetting temptation. And 
secondly, the publication of these studies by a group of scholars 
associated with a single Southern university is in itself a significant 
bit of evidence concerning the intellectual history of the region. 
Even more remarkable than the competence of the contributors is 
the evident richness of the collections now available in the libraries 
which Professor Boyd supervised and helped to build up. If 
Professor Gohdes has had to depend primarily upon the New 
England capital of Unitarianism for his materials, most of his 
colleagues seem to have been able to rely on libraries close at home. 
This is an important fact. Beyond question, the provincial tone of 
much Southern scholarship in the past has been due to the enor- 
mous handicaps under which men must work when the very tools 
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of their profession are hundreds of miles away. With at least two 
great library centers now available in the South—one at Durham 
and Chapel Hill, the other at Austin—and with another important 
center in prospect at Nashville, the next decade is certain to see 
an unprecedented change in the quality of historical and literary 
studies. To fill out the picture, however, there must be a press at 
Austin comparable to those at Chapel Hill and Durham. The 
University of Oklahoma Press, good and indispensable as it is, 
is not enough for the entire Southwest. 


FLIGHT INTO OBLIVION by A. J. Hanna. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, Richmond. 


By H. A. TREXLER 


The “Lost Cause” which had been born with high hopes, 
nurtured with pure ideals, defended with gallantry, but unfor- 
tunately manipulated politically with seeming lack of genius, faded 
out with little of the ‘“‘rosy twilight of the gods.” The Confed- 
eracy’s civil leaders, fleeing from Richmond before the avenging 
Federals, mounted no fiery chargers, but a dilapidated freight car. 
It is this flight of President Davis and his cabinet that A. J. 
Hanna, a teacher at Rollins College, most interestingly narrates. 
Although the facts are not unknown to the historian, they may be 
new to the layman. The story is well told and the illustrations are 
superior. 

Several points cannot but arise in the reader’s mind: Were 
those who carried away the Confederate gold justified in dividing 
it among themselves, even though no good could accrue to the 
Cause by leaving it to the Federals? Were the Southern civil 
leaders justified in fleeing the country and leaving the humble folk 
to suffer the pangs of “Yankee” punishment, in view of the fact 
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that the leaders alone were threatened by the enemy? Were these 
leaders, considering the hatreds of four years of bloody war, and 
the assassination of Lincoln, persecuted more bitterly than should 
have been expected? 

None of these pertinent questions is answered, or even seri- 
ously considered by the author. But the stories of the flight and 
subsequent careers of the Confederate executives are assembled 
in one handy volume. This feat was worth while. Although the 
post-war careers of Davis, Stephens, Benjamin, and Breckinridge 
are more or less widely known, those of the lesser figures are not. 
The author has made a distinct contribution in this portion of 
his narrative. 
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